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PREFACE. 


HE author e 110 apo 


great truth, in defence of which, they 
Were eee ago uritten, they are 
neither too late in their appearance, 


unſraſanable, nor ſuperfiuous. If they 


contribute nothing to this end, if 


they throw no I. gbr on the ſubjett, 
they are impertinent and infignifi- 
cant, and ought not to have ap- 
peared at all : and, indeed, the 


a . ny 


bog y_. for the following | 
ſheets. - I they ſhould; in 


any meaſure, contribute to 22 the 
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i The PREFACE. 

2 bad ſcarce been troubled with | 
ban, f ſome perſons, whoſe judg- 
ment he reveres, had not thought 
them in ſome degree worth ſubmit- 


ting to the confideratian of the _ 
hich. 
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Pa line 12. after Here, add, is. Ib. I. 22. dele 
555 f 20 As it appears, &e. begins the 2d infer. — Wh 
. and ought to be marked. W 2. p. wy. |. 21. 
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Mosaic Account of the FAL. I. 
wh © proved uni indicated. =o 


TN _ controverly lately ariſen 3 
the ſenſe in which the account of the 
" fall of man given by Moſes is to be 
under 9, the previous queſtion, as I ap- 
prehend, is of what importance this matter 
is to reyealed religion? If (as one party 
would fiin perſuade us, and inſinuate that 
it is allowed by the other) © the literal and 
© allegorical interpretation of the account 
« of the fall are of equal force and merit, 
« with;reſpect to their uſe or application to 
© Chriſtianity,” (Exam, of Biſhop of Lond. 
Diſe. p. 137.) 1 do not ſee to, what end 
ſo much learned pains! has been beſtowed on 
one ſide, and ſo much afliduity 1 to unravel it - : 
a on the other, or why the world ſhould be 
e trou- 


2 De Importance of the 


troubled with a diſpute, that is in itſelf of 
- no conſequence, and concerning which every 
one might as well be ſuffered to abound i in 
his own homes 

Bor is this really the caſe? It may be 
juſtly obſerved with regard to the importance 
of the hiſtorical ſenſe that the whole book 
of Genefis is hiſtorical. It contains a hiſto- 
ry, and the only hiſtory we have that de- 


ſerves the name, of the firſt ages of the 


world, from its creation till the death of 
Foſe ob, including a period of 2369 year, 
whereof 1757 * are taken up with the ge- 


— 


neral hiſtory of mankind, containing tranſ- 


actions and revolutions in the utmoſt de- 
gree important and intereſting to the hu- 
man race — the creation of the univerſe, 


and of this lower earth the formation 


of man and other animals - their deſtruction 
by the univerſal deluge - the ſucceeding 
reſtoration, increaſe, and diſperſion of man- 
kind, and the ſettlement of the principal 
nations and families into which the earth 
was then divided. And tho' what follows 
contains only the tuſtory” nds one Py yet 


To the birth of Peleg, whom ho families of the earth 


are ſuppoſed to have been divided. 


HrsToRicat. SENSE, ; 


it is ſuch a one as. was' deſigned for - great 
matters, and carried on the great ends of 
God's providence in the government of the 
world ; and even this particular hiſtory 1s 
intermixed with that of other ſtates 2 


N 


Ir is a a hiſtory, the authenticity of which 
is not as yet directly diſputed ;: and is alſo 
confeſſed to be ſuch, as if deſtroyed, the 
loſs could never be made up by any o- 
ther. To this purpoſe it has been not un- 
juſtly remarked, whether ſeriouſly or not, 
be that to the remarker himſelf, that only 
he who was the author of it, or ſome other 
under divine direction, could be qualified for 
writing ſuch a hiſtory, If this ſtory, ſays 
© he, had been told by any one but Meſes, 
* we ſhould conclude that no writer could 
© be ſo ſufficiently informed of it, as to be 
able to give an hiſtorical narration of it, 
nor could have authority enough to make 
© it paſs for ſuch with any judicious reader. 


p. 130. 


Nov, if any part of this hiſtory be de- 
ſtroyed, it is not only a loſs of ſo much hiſ- 
torical information as it contains, but it 

F B 2 maims 


\ 


* The Importance of the 
maims and diſcredits the reſt likewiſe. If 
the three firſt chapters of Genefis are” on- 
ly allegory or fable, we know nothing of the 
creation, or formation of man, nothing of 
his firſt and beſt, or of his ſubſequent fallen 
eſtate. The hiſtory begins abruptly with 
the birth of Cain, if even that will be 
allowed to be hiſtory. For, if Adam and. 
Eve are not real perſons, it will be a diffi- 
cult matter to realize their ſon, or any of 
their ſuppoſed deſcendants &. The allegory 
therefore being carried thus far, I do not ſee 
why it may not, by the aſſiſtance of a good 
Key be helped f Gries and if it took 
with regard to one part, I ſhould not wort 
der to ſee the whole book of Geneſis" in a 
little time treated in the ſame manner; and 
the humour, might, perhaps, be carried 
through all other hiſtories both facred and 
profane. And indeed ſome pretty bold at- 
tempts have been made of late to deſtroyt the 
faith of all human teſtimony, as the per- 
|  formances 


{ 


* Tho! it is not clear from the Exam. of the Bip of 
Lond. * that the author meant Adam and Eve to be 
mere allegorical perſons, yet the following paſſage out of his 
letter why Waterland, p. 21, leaves no room to doubt of 
it. —— By Adam we are to "underſtand reaſon, or the mind 

e nan; by Eve, the fle/p, or outward ſenſes ; by. the 

6 $ erpont, luft or Peafurs. . 


HIS TORICAL SENSE. a 
formances of father Hardouin, and the au- 


Oat oh wie free enquiry will ee : 


Ar is al al hon 4s Fes of 


the ſtory of the paradiſiacal ſtate and fall 
is abſolutely inconſiſtent with the character 
of an hiſtorical relation But that is the 
point in queſtion, and if this charge can be 
removed, the hiſtory ſtands unſhaken. 
There are difficulties in the other parts of 


this hiſtory, and in all hiſtories, which it 


may not be eaſy to ſolve; muſt this there- 


fore alter the nature of the whole, muſt 


hiſtory ceaſe to be hiſtory, becauſe we 
cannot account for every thing in it? 


Tus js certain, that it is not conſiſtent 
with the form of any hiſtorical relation to 
introduce it with a fable, and connect real 
hiſtory with it ſo imperceptibly, that there 
is not the -leaſt notice given where the fable 


ends, and the hiſtory begins. Immediately 


ſubjoined to the account of our firſt parents? 
expulſion out of Paradiſe are theſe words; 
And Adam knew Eve his wife, and ſhe con- 
ceived and bare Cain, and ſaid, I have gots 


ah a man ae the Lord,” 0.8 net "uw a con - 
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6 The Importance of the 


tinuation of the ſtory ? And muſt it not be 
all of the fame nature, whatever that be ? 
Or is it poſlible to conceive that the hiſto- 
rian meant to be underſtood to write fable 
in one paragraph, and real hiſtory in the 
next, without giving the leaſt intimation of 
the tranſition, or the leaſt room for any ſuſ- 
picion of it? So far from it, the hiſtorical | 
ſenſe has been, without ſcruple, received 
till of late, as well by the more Knowing 
and liberal, as the ſimpler ſort of Chriſtians; 
and therefore as it is the moſt obvious, fo 
it ſeems to be the moſt natural upon the 
whole, notwithſtanding ſome difficulties 
that may attend it. But if under ſuch a pre- 
tence, antient hiſtory is to be mutilated and 
curtailed, to humour men's caprice and pre- 
judices, there will be no ſuch thing as true 
hiſtory left. How different is our conduct 
from that of the antient heathens in this 
reſpect! They traced up hiſtory as far as 
they could go towards the ſource of it, 
which was indeed but a little way ; and all 
that was beyond the ken of their reſearches 
they were obliged to reckon among the 
dark and fabulous ages: We, having ob- 
tained the light of an infallible guide to diſ- 
cover what they wanted, are now for re- 
| jecting 


HisTORICAL SEN S. 7 
jecting it, and wilfully endeavour to reduce 
the world to its priſtine ſtate of barbariſm 
and ignorance in this reſpect. And theſe are 
the laudable labours of the more // beral and 
| W . us. 


7 vals hitherto: | conkderes what effect 
the allegorical interpretation of this account 
will have in the view of civil hiſtory only. But 
if we regard it farther: as ſacred hiſtory—as 
a part of that book that contains the whole 
revealed will of God-—as the opening and 
introduction of this revelation ; the ſenſe of 
it riſes proportionably in its importance, 
and becomes ſo much the more neceſſary 
to be aſcertained, To this purpoſe it ſhould 
be conſidered, that there is a manifeſt con- 
nection between the ſeveral parts of ſcrip- 
ture, from firſt to laſt——that it beging 


with the loſs of the paradiſiacal ſtate, and 


ends with the reſtoration of it - that the 
mention of the tree of life in Gengſis, and 
the tree of life again in the Revelations, 
was not thrown out caſually, and at ran- 
dom, by each of the ſacred writers, . but 
that there is a viſible correſpondence between 
Ren we are hence to look. for a ſe- 

of 84 * Gan eee ries 
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ries of prophecies, - events, doctrines, &c. 
all carrying the fame aſpect, and tending 
to the ſame point — and that we are not 
diſappointed in our reſearches In 
a word, that the whole ſcheme of our 
redemption is founded on the fall, and 
began to operate immediately upon it; 
and that all the doctrines relative there- 
to, even in a manner the whole body of 
chriſtian theology, and tlie very ſpirit and 
eſſence, the end and deſign of Chriſtianity, 
have their foundation in this event; and that 
upon every ſcheme n it that e the - 
name of e Idandit: | 


u 4. 
1224 l 94%: 


hos wink on the impoobatillity 
1 our being left without any hiſtory of 
our original ſtate, and of God's firſt cove- 
nants with man; let it only be conſidered 
whether an allegory, parable, apologue, or 
moral fable, can be a ſufficient foundation for 
1 as the ons: to 1 8 
idm. 71 GIGPR 841 
Ant i Dag 8 110 Wai 20! | 
A rARABTT is defined t to * a mere 
fiction but ſuch as muſt be probable, at 
leaſt poſſible, which this is boldly pro- 


nounced not to be. 4 By an allegory a dif- 
ferent 
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r ferent. ſenſe is aura what is ſig- 
nified by words.. And the peculiar cha- 
racter of an Wolga or moral __ 


which this is at laſt determined to be, 


to relate things and events, impodible.in in 
© their nature; which is ſaid to be evident- 
ly the n ah * narrative in ENS. 


Fan E 


* 
15 


a if this: * 8 — caſe, if this fs 
a relation of things and events impoſſible 


in their nature, it cannot be a found 


ation 


for any thing in nature, becauſe it has not 
any foundation in it itſelf. We are, notwith- 
ſtanding, taught that this doctrine may be 
inferred from it That the world was cre- 
© it as long as he continued innocent, but 
forfeited his happineſs, and became wretch- 
ed and miſerable, as ſoon as he became a 


"OR een Kaner. 


N e we. are told i is the ho chants we 
"can rationally collect from the Moſaic ac- 


count of the fall. Be it ſo; it cannot 
ſurely be denied that this ſane doctrine 


then 


may 


as well be inferred from the hiſtorical ac- 


% as! om the Micgarical: interpretation , 


with 


10 . The Importance of the 
with this advantage beſides, that a fact 
which is related with all its circumſtances— 
wherein is ſpecified what the particular 
tranſgreſſion was by what means, and by 
whoſe ſuggeſtions the parties came to offend 
— what the conſequence and puniſhment of 
the offence was the appearance of their 
judge the ſentence pronounced on them, 
and other particulars relating to this matter: 
A fact, I fay, thus circumſtantially related, 
muſt be a more ſolid and ſubſtantial baſis for 
any doctrine, and convey a clearer idea of 
it, and, in this caſe, of the grounds and rea- 
ſons of the divine conduct with regard to 
it, and of that ſyſtem of religion which 
was revealed, and gradually introduced 
in conſequence of it; than a fanciful tale, 
grounded on the Seger ſuppoſſtion that 
man had made himſelf wretched by ſinning, 
but from which we know not how, or 
when, or to what degree he became >, 
nor eſpecially what relicf he might hope to 
have from this wretched condition ; for this, 
end every thing elſe relating to this inte- 
reſting! * it Neves us quite in- "ws dark 
wen TY 


* VA "76 £ 4 4 


475 to this, At the hiſtorical ene not 
only 


rr ee. ome 
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only better preſerves the eonnection and a- 
nalogy between this and the other parts of 
ſcripture, which, it is to be hoped, will 
be allowed to be ſomething more than fa- 
ble; but if admitted, it moreover in itſelf 
contains a noble prophecy, the foundation 
of all the religious hopes of the firſt parents 
of the world, and of all future prophecies 
relating to man's redemption, which are all 
loſt by the allegorical interpretation. 
Bur if the hiſtorical ſenſe were given up, 
and the allegorical, or fabulous, received 
inſtead of it, it is eaſy to foreſee what uſe 
would be made of it, and how it would be 
entertained by thoſe very people who are 
moſt defirous now of ſetting it up. We may 
well conceive that this eaſtern tale would 
be made a greater, and indeed more proper 
ſubje& of ridicule then, than the hiſtorical 
account is now ; when it is viſible enough 
that a man who was not quite deſtitute of 
art, had much ado to keep his countenance, 
and could ſcarce treat it in a ſerious manner, 
even at the time that he was labouring to 
eſtabliſh it. The ſuppoſed grounds of it 
would then be ſoon called in queſtion, and 
the Brave a would be but laughed at, In- 
ſtead 


12 . The Importance of the 
ſtead of being told that we could not avoid 
* ſeeing the intention of the writer in imggin- 
fing man to be formed out of the duſt of 
the eurth, Gc. we ſhould not be allowed 
ta ſee any thing at all in it. Every circum- 
ſtanct would be diſputed, and explained a- 
way. It would be aſked, and indeed juſt- 
ly, on what grounds the ſerpent is ſuppoſed 
to be the emblem of luſt? For has he 
more of it than other animals? Or is his 
ſenſuality inferred from his ſubtilty ? As 
the [curſe on the ſerpent is ſaĩd to carry no- 
thing more in it than a fanciful ſolution of 
the cauſe and origin of the preſent odious 
nature of that beaſt, p. 13 5, may not the ; 
fame thing be ſaid as juſtly of the curſe on 
the earth, and the ſentences on the man 
and woman? That theſe are all, not juſt or 

true, but no more than ee e e of | 
. 1 ey * 31179 
TI might be n airs 8 "ge it: 
bent comes to be ſingled out from the reſt 
of the creation, animate, and inanimate, 
brute, and rational, to have his nature ex- 
. to us? Is this the only creature 
hich it was neceſſaty or proper we ſhould 
__ thus muchof? Or would it not be 
8 equally ' 
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equally, or:more deſireable that we ſhould 
be informed of the natures of many other 
beaſts and reptiles? Admitting of the; hifs 
torical account we ſee a good reaſon for in- 
troducing him; but, according to the allego- 


rical COPY, a . a one. 


e a iner aſa biſtorical ſenſe of 
the fall be true or not, man muſt have fallen 
from his original ſtate, or I do not fee how 
Chriſtianity can be true. It might poſſibly 
have ſtood without this particular account of 
the manner of man's diſobedience; but 
without the ſuppoſition of a lapſe of our 
nature in ſome manner or other, I conceive 
it cannot; becauſe the very end it is calculated 
for, is our recovery from ſuch lapſe,” And 
we have ſcen in what 1a” precarious- ſtate 
the | allegorical interpretation leaves it, 
though it be afferted to he adequate to every 
uſe which Chriſtianity can require from it; 
but this ſhould be proved, before it can be 
indanitted as ſuch. 


59s WT ne: 

als is eee chat all ate mY 
Chriſtian; © the more knowing, as well as 
© the /imple, agreed to make this fory, as 
*< it is called, however underſtood, the foun- 
dation 


r 
wang =: . 
%; e whe” Lg k 


dation of their common religion.” p. 138. 


It was therefore not unpolitickly judged that 


to make a mere ſtory of it, could that be 
done, would be the moſt effectual mages 
to ww the "ap oor of „ 


Or "E im ——_— is the bi 8 ſenſe! | 
and its importance alone is the real ground of 


all the objections that have been raiſed a- 


gainſt it, and not any ſuch e in it 
as is . | W Vin e 


** 1 has not dhe ae os a great 
. been produced for attributing equal 
farce and merit to the allegorical and li = 
interpretation , the fall, with reſpe to 
their uſe or application to Chriſtianity ? (p. 


137). Sufficient care has been taken to let us 


know what Prelate is meant; but if he, or 
any other, how great ſoever his authority 
were, ſhould pronounce the allegorical ſenſe, 
in oppoſition to the b;forzcal, to be of equal 
merit, with regard to Chriſtianity, I ſhould 


beg leave to diſſent from him. But, groſsly 
miſrepreſented as he has been, he is not 
even repreſented to have ſaid this. The 
allegorical and literal ſenſes are thoſe which 


are © here compared with each other, which 


makes 


j 0 


* 


HisToRIGAL SENSE, 75 


makes a wide difference in the caſe; tho 

preſently afterwards the terms are changed, 
and the word Hiſtorically is ſlipt in inſtead of 
literally, in order to confound both, and 
make them paſs for one and the ſame. The 
kteral interpretation, in the ſenſe of that Pre- 
late, is that which ſuppoſes a real ſerpent 
_ © to have appeared under the management 

* of the evil Being, and as his inſtrument 
in the temptation of Eve: The allegori- 
cal is that which ſuppoſes * the evil Being 
© to have tranſacted the whole himſelf (un- 
der what form or appearance, he pretends 
© not to determine) and that the term ſer 
gent is uſed metaphorically, to denote im- 
* mediately this wicked Being, and as an 
emblem of him.“ EO P. 10. | 


Born theſe interpretations of * cir- 
cumſtance of the ſerpent are undoubtedly 
of equal merit, with regard to their uſe or 
application to Chriſtianity, as both of them 
are conſiſtent with, and indeed ſuppoſe an 
hiſtorical narration. Let any man try, 
ſays the Biſhop, © what objections he can 
© raiſe from one opinion, or from the other, 
© againſt any known concluſion from his 


* Wed If he can raiſe none, it is evident 
< this 


16 The Vnportance f ther 


this point of difference does not affect any 
thing in which, religion Can be concern- 
ed. ib. This is his Lordſhip's ſenſe of 
the matter, as he has explained it himſelf, i in 
what he has laſt publiſhed to the world on 
this ſubject. His examiner had his per- 
formanct before him, and was, at this time, 
ſcrutinizing every part of it, with a more 
than critical ſeverity; and if he hed W anted 
to have known his ſentiments, he could not 
fail of ſeeing what they were, with regard 
to the literal and allegorical interpretation 
of the ſerpent; for it does not appear that 
he dreamed of an allegorical interpretation 
of the account of the fall in general; at leaſt 
he does not ſeem to think ſuch an opinion 
worth his particular notice. But to know 
the Biſhop's ſenſe was not what he wanted, 
but to pervert it, and to make him give up 
the preference of the hiſtorical ſenſe in pri- 
vate converſation, in defence of which he 
has, as this writer obſerves, publickly be- 
ſtowed ſo much pains and application. And 
now what is it that he makes him ſay ? 
Why that the |/mpler ſort of Chriſtians 
interpret this ſtory one way, and the more 
knowing and liberal another way, (here- 
by 5 as if ae were in Chriſ- 

tianity 
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tianity ſomething of the ſame juggle as was 
in the -heathen myſteries, viz; exoterie and 
cena doctrines) but notwithſtanding that; 
A ſimple and liberal conſidered it, as 2 
foutdatio _ . common We 6 
4 3 it appears, that it ya this u un⸗ 8 
happy author himſelf who was guilty. of the 
baſe art, of which he aecuſed others. For : 
having palm'd upon us the hiſtorical inter- 
pretation of the whole paſſage, inſtead of the 
literal ſenſe of one part of it, be contti ved 
4 f jumble the hiftorical, literal, and allego- 
« rical interpretations of it together, till, by 
tc the help of that confuſion, be ſhuffled his 
et 'o207 ſenſe upon the biſhop.” > OP * M. | 


Na 1391 rad hel 29917 

Man ſhown the importance. _ the 
hiſtorical ſenſe, I come now to offer ſome 
proofs of it from the ſcriptures, both of the 
Old and New Teſtament, which have not 
hitherto, to my knowledge, been conſidered, 
and which may ſerve as a ſupplement to 
thoſe that have been collected 1 2 
* hand. "of 50% 4 * 
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- Tun Ben Wee that offers i Ieſelf | 
a of the hiſtorical ſenſe of the fall, 
is connected with it in the context; which 
thought Ras, I know not how, eſcaped hi- 
_ therto unobſerved in that reſpect, does not 
therefore leſs deſerve our obiervation. For 
it will, if I miſtake not, upon exammation 
appear: thit>this important hiſtory, is very 
providentially ſecured by it on all files 2. 
_ gainſt the efforts of its enemies to deſtroy it; 
as the Garden of Raden was by the divine 
guard placett- before it, which 8 
. fo 2 N * on irs nes: 


Gen 43 9 We 4 det br 
trees, which bs Lord God made to grow out of 
the ground was the tree of knowledge of good 
ad evil: und v. 16, 17. Thur the Lori God 
commanded the man, faying, of every tree of 
the garden thou 'mayet freely eat'; but of the 

weewf the hrnwwledge of gvod and oui l rbau foalt 
a n it, for in the uuy that thou ente 
 Thereof thou ſhalt ſurely die. From tlie name 
af chis wee, the tempter took. occaſion of 
expatiatin g upon its virtues to Eve, aſſuring 
her, that in the day ſhe ſhould eat thereof, her 
cel ſhould be opened, und they ſhould be as 


Gods, 
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| knowing good and evil. Gen. iii. 8. 

From this character of it, the woman ſaw 
that it was a Ee to be defired to make one wife, 
v. 6. And in conſequence of their cating, 
6, ee ts Men og Wits wor 


{ the Mon is decame as one Sw to bp 
s evil. v. aa. 
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From abate fereral. paſſages, ey 3 
| have: Jaced together in one view, it appears 
that "the knowledge of good and evil was to 
be detiyed 75 the eating of this myſterious 
tree —that our firſt parents experienced this 
eftect in reality, and from ſome of the expreſ- 
ſions it appears farther, that this knowledge 
was conſiderable. But what the nature of it 
Was, or in what particulars it conliſted, the 
text is filent.;, this, if it is to be diſcovered at 
all, can be inferred only from the context, 
and the nature and circumſtances of their 
then preſent ſtate ; 3 whence, if it can be 
made out, it will not only evince the reality 
of this one * but of the whole * 


"et firſt parents, in \ their Ron tate, 
could haye no <a of evil, as there 
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was no eil ingredient i in it, for the text is 

3 5 that all was very good and it mould 
ſeem that they had no knowledge even of 
mat good, ſince this Was the fruit of the 
tres of knowledge. But that would be con- 
cluding too much. They could not have 
"enjoyed" the happineſs of the paradifiacal 
"ſtate, without being ſenfible of it; and their 
experience alone, — have made them, 
more or leſs, acquainted with the things that 
avert) Before them, and with which they were 
dall converſant.” They were likewiſe uf 
der a Covenant with God, confiſting g. of a 
privilege granted, a condition to be obſerved, 


and a fanction to enforce it, in which they 5 


' 


had been inſtructed. They could not the! © | 
fore have paſſed'this ſtate in total ignorance; 
and it Will, perhaps, appear hereafter, "that 
-they were for their time and circumſtances 
* enlightened 1 in a more "than ordinary man- 
ner. And yet the tree of knowledge, for- 
1 bidden in this ſtate, ſeems to imply, that” it 
was not a ftate diſtin guiſted for Knowledge e, 
bye tather i the contrary. 2 8 K 
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Bur the are different VIS as well as 
degrees of knowledge. Before they taſted 
of the forbidden fruit, they knew nothing 

S8 8 but 


fr rum cle Tree 1 Kyowledge... * ail 


but what was purely good from this was 
derived a ſort of * mixt knowledge, both of 
good and evil. The. paradifiacal life was not 
a ſtate of 1 ignorance in itſelf, but that which 
ſucceeded might, notwithſtanding, in com- 
pariſon of it, be called a ſtate of knowledge ; 3 
and it might more eſpecially be ſuch, 

wherein new ſcenes might open, and ano- 
ther kind of knowledge, of a quite different 


nature might ariſe, and be derived. from the 
tree, of BOOT: 5 


IAT us ſee, therefore, * Ii * 1 
context will afford into the 22 of it. 
The only particular which it is e expreſly 
laid they knew. was their own nakedneſs. 
Gen. i ii. 7 » And the eyes of them both were Per 


was s the immediate effect of their eating, 
which gives us to underſtand, that having 
. loſt their innocence, they ſoon became ſenſi- 
dle of che poverty and wretchedneſs of that 
condition, to which they had been reduced 
y their diſobedience, and of the turpitude 
See to their nakednefs, which, till 
| then, was unknown to them. Tho this be the 


= * This is N. Menafeb* eren. See Bajn.” "Hl ip. Fr, 
«a. S:Ddp IDS Mic oo; ood IIs) 2:5 
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| thing; dhickit exprefiterms itis ſaid they 

Knew, yet it {etves to lay open to us the nature 
of their knowledge in general, as the reft of 
this branch of it tay be 475 analogous, 

Accordingly we find that they foon obtain'd 
4 conſiderable knowledge, of this kind; atid 
became very early. «cities with” evil. 
The tränſgreffon itſelf gave them an 255 q 
mediate and practical knowledge of Un, 4 
knowledge, which, in all caſts, is the moſt 
ſure and infallible, though in this moſt fatal. 


Borg the ſentences of the unhappy pair 
infotthed' them of 4 life of labour and for- 
roh, pain and ſickheſs, and at length, of the 
final diftöfution of theit nature by dealt; 7 
which information was ſoon confirmed by 
their ow experience. In a word, they hat 
an Experimental knowledge, Soth of moral 
evil; and of all the natural evils of life, which 
latter were inflicted as the puniſhinient 61 
the former, and have ever = been expe⸗ 
rienced to 1 produced by it as an eker b 
ns cauſe, and 1 to follow % as its natural at 


eesti canſequence. HERE th 
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8 evils, it appears, 8 knew by 
| their fall —theſe were all introduced into the 


world 


world bei 22 en more or 1 
in it ever fince- include all the evils in 
nature, ſo that there were none of any other 
kind fur them to know: but 1 
it will aa ſufficient. ot 
ns F 4 ole 

Hay: ING 3 1 8 3 
leden of evil conſiſted, . I ſhall hereafter 
examine the extent and meaſure of it, and 
proceed now to enquire into the nature of 
Wen which they had the knowledge of. 


| Tus. Lord Cal ſaid, after the fall, behold 
che tins become as ane of ut, to Eno good 
and evil, ſo that he undoubtedly had know- 
ledge of the one as well as the other ; but 
wherein this knowledge of good: conſiſted, 
is the queſtion : for the reſolving of which, 
there is bus * ent to 1 e the 
context. 35:Woirrz: 


* we d with 2 wn was 
uud h b-the falt the good of . 


» 7 4 Bee, Leser, and others of the critics : : 
which =. - gems is * by Milton, and N in 
theſe 225 | 
—— our eyes 


74 | Openide find: indeed, and find we know 
Hoh ood and evil — good loſt, and evil got, 
24 trait of lnswlsage, if this be to know. 4 

an 
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and all the felicity of their firſt happy ſtate, 
- of whichthey then acquired the knowledge) 
This is but a very low and imperfect ſenſe 
ef the matter, amounting in reality to 
no more than the knowledge of evil; for 
. what elſe can we call the Joſs of good? and 
| what more does a comparative * 
in age reſpect amount wer 9 10 
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| Pb kabrtidge of 2080 therefore was 
undoubtedly of good obtained, not loſt.; 
otherwiſe it could not properly be called 
knowledge of good at all; as it convey'd. not 
in itſelf fo much as a poſitive idea of Sed, 
gw was entirely of a beet nature. 
A rt 8 Sat be Gmething more dub dani 
that we are to enquire after, and that better 
anſwers the fullneſs and exuberance of ſerip- 
ture ſenſe. Their knowledge of evil we 
have ſeen was ſufficiently conſiderable, and 
it does not appear from the terms, but that 
of good was equal to it. And as they are 
joined both together, I ſhould hope it would 
be allowed me, that they are relative to each 
other ED well as oppoſites, and put in con- 
traſt with each other. As good and evil 


therefore are oppoſites i in nature, and as the 
evil 


from the Tree of Knowledge. 2g 


evil they knew was ſo univerſal as to com- 
prehend every ſpecies of evil under it che 
good by the rule of contraries muſt be ſo 

| likewiſe, at leaſt it muſt be ſuch as would, 
according to the force of its inomentum, edun- 
teract the evil; and indeed what good could 
any thing do them, but what relieved them 
under, or reſcued them from the evil they 
were obnoxious to. It is therefore but rea- 
ſonable to conclude that as the evil they 
knew was the evil of the fall, the good they 
knew was the remedy provided by God ſor 
it, theſe two kinds of knowledge being, as I 
aid, put in contraſt with each other. In- 
deed, if we conſider their condition at that 
time, nothing elſe could be good with regard 
to them; and if we revolve in our thoughts 
all the good that is in nature, and examine 
particularly every ſpecies of it, we ſhall be 
able to find none, but what in its nature is 
oppoſite to, and in effect a cure for its con- 
trary evil; ſo that, if they knew good at all. 
it muſt be ſuch as was in ſome meaſure a 
remedy for the evil they knew. Alt moral 
good is oppoſed to moral evil, and natural 
good to natural evil; and, as contraries ex- 
pel each other, —— the one gains 
* and prevails, the other muſt be pro- 
8 
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portionably weakened and give way. The 
A anthots" likewiſe of both are at — 


e e variance ines n 


a as seeed hs 


C divine economy to bring good out of evil 
in leſſer inſtances, and particular caſes; we 
eannot ſuppoſe that the Almighty fail'd to 
do fo in this greateſt, this general evil whicli 
included all others. And of this it is ſuffi- 
ciently plain 2000 m mee pee 


IONS: | 


> * 3 bie 8 it is aid 5 
that the ſeed of the woman ſhould bruiſe his 
Bead. Here is implied ſome good or ad- 
vaſifige made known to our firſt parents, 
fines" theſe Words confeſſedly foretel, that 
the ſeed of the woman ſhould vanquiſh him 
oho is here called the ſerpent ; but how 

ils is to be underſtood, is the queſtion. If 
it is to be interpreted only literally of a mere 
natural ſerpent, it would indeed be a proper 
venemous creature of biting their heels, for 
the children of Eve nowand then to tread up- 
on them, and cruſh them under their feet, or 
otherwiſe deſtroy chem., But this would be 


* ut Gin | : no 


Faun te Tree of Rhede. ip 
no remedy ar all for the 6vil-whieh the ſer 
pent bioughł ôn the Wornan and her Todd; 
by ene, A her to fin, Which Ws has 
"w_ withed,”” DO 
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flow if this r be ind is d 
much nobler ſenſe, in which it has been ex- 
plained to the ſatisfaction of all reaſonable 
and unprejudieed perſons that by tlie ſer- 
pent is meant a malicious wicked - ſpirit, 
who tempted our parent Eve under that dif 
guiſe — and that the ſentence on the ſerpent 
conveyed to our firſt parents a general hope; 
that they in their poſterity ſhould with ſome 
damage, not only triumph over this enemy 
of theirs, but likewiſe be delivered from the 
fall, and all the evils conſequent upon it 
the knowledge of ſuch a bleſſing as this; 
though the whole fruit of it were not to bo 
enjoyed immediately by themſelves, but 
by their poſterity, might very properly be 
call'd the knowledge of geod. It was ſuch 
as comprehended under it every other It 
was moſt beneficial and neceſſary to them 
under their preſent circumſtances, as it was 

exactly calculated for their caſe, and con- 
tained a remedy for every evil they labouted 

WN It was ſuch a ſubſtantial good, as 
would 
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would i in due time, more than balance the 
evil of the fall; but no other good that can 
be conceived, would go near to equal it. 
Indeed there is no good in nature, but what 
is derived from this n and may be re- 
folved: into it. Ut Sd and 1 id 14 7 
2 
Tux diſtant. —— of . woman's 
7 red. - bruiſing the-ſerpent's head, muſt ad- 
miniſter, comfort to them; and the promiſe 
ol a victory muſt ſupport their hopes, and 
_ animate them * ee to continue: the 


| ps GY Kt. rt nec Thick 100 07 b. 
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Non. were 9545 n es 
without their ſhare in the fruits of the 
bleſſing. Their very puniſnment was in 
merey inflicted on them. ¶ See Bp. r Lond. 
een Flat which: their: ranſgreſ- 
- fion had been threatened with in the bei. 
aus ſenſe of it, was immediate death in 
tte lay that thou cateſt thereof thou ſhalt ſurely 
die. But this puniſhment was exchanged 
for a life of ſorrow. And of this favour Adam 
muſt immediately haye been ſenſible, not 
only from the nature of his on and his 
wife s err but from that of the ſerpent 
Meile an 5 and] 0 has pororfingly * us, an 


expreſ- 


DIZIQ x7 


" front the Tree of Knowledge 1 5 


expreſſion of his ſenſe. 'of ir in the nahe ria alle 
"which hereupon he gave his' wife ; "which 
implied, that both he and the were'to hive 
their lives continued to them, that ſhe might 


become the mother of all Boing, ang. give 


Mie ub df thei loss. eee, 
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Hav ING endeavoured to gr the natut' 881 
the good indevilknown by our firſt parents, 
let us now Proceed to examine the extent 
and 'meaſure of their knowledge of each. 
To this end let us take 4 review of che 
words. "This'is, by God himſelf, called the 


tree of knowledge of good and evil; and c- 


cordingly when our firſt parents had eaten 
of it, God himſelf : again, ſays, behold the man 
is become as one of us to know good ard evil. 
The words are undoubtedly to be underſtood 
in the ſame ſenſe i in both places, and it betrays 
4 very poor ſhift, to which learned men 
were reduced, to interpret them ſerioully i in 


: the former | lace, and 1 8 in the latter; 


e 


hx : 


"Nerrurn can it be welt n — 25 
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farcaſtical alluſion to. the tempter's promiſe, 
* hal a be AS: Fadi, Fnowzng, Kc. without 
Xs reflecting, jn ſome meaſure, on God's 
pg appaintnent and denomination of the 
in of knauledge, &c. Nor, indeed. WII 
the language bear this interpretation, the 
particle N, ecce, being always uſed i in a &- 
rious manner, to raiſe the attention to ſome- 
ring of importance that is to follow. Thus 
Schindler particularly obſerves, with regard 
to. the prophetical _ ſtyle, which.. equally 
holds of the ſcripture ſtyle in general; O. 
ſeruandum Frophetas hone, pargieulgm uſurpare 
4 rehus eximzis. ar geri F oy ed 
reddgnt aktentes. 433 | 


6 3-3 8 | 5 1 dur 42 pa- 
rents, after the fall, was undoubtedly real, 
and from the height of the a compar iſon, we 
may as juſtly conclude, that it was confide- 
rable likewiſe. . The woman of Tekoah com- 

res David for wiſdom to an Angel of God, 
fo diſcery good and bag, 2, Sam. Mv. 17, 20. 
Apd 1 it is ſaid of Daniel, that 7 in him was the 
fei rit 0j of the boly Gods, and that- light, and un- 

| 5 Af ng, and wiſdom, like the wiſdom * 
tbe Gods, was found in him. Dan. v. 11 
Which 1 is e Parallel . to the text before 


Us. 


* 
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us. It is; indeed, a known rule inthe ſacred \ 
language, to expreſs any thing great or Ju» 
perlative-in its kind, by the addition of ane 

uf the names of che Deity, but a direct 
compariſon with the Deity itſelf is much 
| bolder and more ſuperlative Kill, and can- 


not ee for fringes in DEST: 


5 cheneforg, with Gunidlive, Ichink 
* concluſion is unavoidable, that our firſt 
parents knowledge both of good and evil, 
was more extenſive than has been imagined. 
And as the good they knew, was in general 
the remedy provided by God for their fall, 
to make their knowledge hereof in any 
meaſure proportionable to the compariſon, 
I chink it may without force be ſuppoſed 
to extend, if not farther, at leaſt to a gene- 
ral view of the great ſcheme of our re- 
demption, through that perſon foretold and 
promiſeil to them, under the character of the 
ſoed of the woman. Nothing leſs than this, 
I chink, can come up to the height of the 
compariſon. This is that knowledge ſo won- 
derful and excellent in its nature, in reſpect of 
which St Paul counted: all things but loſs, and 
_ determined to know nothing elſe, and which 
even the angels defired to look into = This .is 


wiſdom 
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wiſdom iſo exalted, ſo heavenly and divine, 
that it well merits ſuch a divine diſtinction 
from every thing elſe that can be called wiſe 
dom or knowledge. Our Saviour Chriſt 
Himſelf informs us that Abralam rejoiced to 
fob bir day; why therefore might not the 
fame favour be vouchſafed to Adam, who 
had no leſs need of it to ſupport his own 
religious hopes, and to qualify him to be a 
Tolerant inſtructor of his children to lay 
87 Foundation of religion for the uſe of 

6: riſing generations, and to _ the 


1c PEO 8 to future e 2: 
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© ons "Ws. Net its ig LORA _ diffuſes 4 it- 
ſelf, not only grows more corrupt; but it 


the more likewiſe. waſtes its ſtrength; is di- 


miriſhed and exhauſted. As therefore the 
f Religion of the firſt ages depended altoge- 
ther on oral tradition, Adam muſt have had 
0 fo much knowledge, at leaſt, as would have 
enabled him to deliver ſuch a ſyſtem of re- 


| Belo to f poſterity, as ſhiould be ſufficient to 


"anſwer the purpoſes of it, and to ſuſtain 
the injuries it ſhould ſuffer in the ſuc- 
ceſſide generations through which it was to 


"pals. And we find, in fact, notwithſtanding 
all 
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All the proviſions of providence, i in this re- 
ſpect, it was in proceſs of time, and before 
many ages had paſt; totally VE Mrs and 
in a a manner deſtroyed, 5 

[I | retains that we examine the extent 
te our firſt * knowledge * evil. 


ao it 1 chat N ene of 
both kinds muſt have been conſiderable, and 
we have no grounds to conclude that the 
one was leſs ſo than the other — it follows 
that they muſt have had a full and compre- 
henſive, and therefore a very melancholy 
view of the evil into which they. had plun-. 
ged themſelves, in its nature, effects, and 
conſequences. And moreover, as they had 
the knowledge of a Redeemer, the author 
of good imparted to them, it may with 
equal probability be inferred that the author” 
of evil likewiſe was now diſcovered ; ſo 
that they came to know it not only in its 
nature and conſequences, but in its cauſe 
and origin likewiſe ; and were informed who 
it was that tempted therff to tranſgreſs . that 
Being to whom it is more clearly attributed 
in N. T. The devil and ſatan. They there- 

fore well underſtood that he was included 
C under 


/ 
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under the. ſentence on the ſerpent — nay. 
that it was principally directed to, and pro- 
nounced upon him. 80 extenſive Was our 
firſt parents knowledge of evil as well 286 
good ! They knew what was to be known, 
both of the one and the 'other.* They 
knew THz 600D and TRE EVIL ONE. . The 
words admit of this rendering, but I propoſe 
2 as what may be EO the © (ne 


Tun bed writers utter may extra- 
vagances of the conſummate knowledge; and 
other extraordinary accompliſhments of A. 
dam, and we hence fee that their high no- 
tions of him were not  akagether without 


| 4 long be was acquiring » fuch a fund | 

of ſpiritual knowledge — whether be recei- 
ved it all at once by immediate inſpiration 
foon ates bn fall — or VIRGO 1 ad. * 


1 — ws 


Fr agrecable to the feriſe of he LXX, 3 


the tree. of knowledge Ever v NN xa 1 
ac OT boni et mali. | 


vv the Tree Fa Knowledge 


as is moſt probable, * by ſucceſſive # 
tions, and gradual improvements, is of no 
importance to the preſent queſtion; hut 
only Whether he had it at all, in eonſe= 
quence of having eaten of the tree of know- 
ledge, which 1 periyade myſelf hal been 


ale e : 14 | 2 * At 


Fos it hay been ſhewh 905 al 2 good 
ind. evil in nature were included, the one in 
the fall, and the other in its remady and 


| that therefore if they had any additional 


knowledge, it muſt have been of theſt, as 
there were no other ſpecies either ar _ 


br evil en eee nnn th 
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i In favour of this ſenſe, it may Fa, and th @itis Fore 
ſaid — The man is become life one of us, then 5 knowing 
good and evil, but the expreſſion is pyq5 7 know, i. * 
any is now in a capacity of acquiring this knowledge, a 
bly to an expreſſion of St Paul, exactly parallel to that * 
fore us. Col. iii. 10. in which he tells us that the new 
man is renewed is rue unto knowledge, after the image 
of him that created him 7. e. unto the 2 attainment, 
not in the immediate poſſeſſion of it. Whence b 705 the way ap- 

pears the propriety of 2. any-n. man to the deity, in point 
of knowledge, as we here ſee that the divine image, in part, 
confifts therein. But if it be ſtill thought, that even in this 
ſents, too much knowledge is here aſcribed to Auam for his 

though it be no more than the text ſeems to imply, akin 
- pre may be underſtood in a greater latitude, of manki 
| n 5 eneral, who under the diſpenſation, introduced by 
parents eating of the tree of knowled e, haye 1 
Fon! age to age, ſuch gradual advances in it, as we are at 


this time arrived to; in which, ſtill farther ments 
will be made. , N r 
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kr has hank "wg that Pp account which 
we have of this tranſaction, affords ſufficient | 
evidencethatthiswas the good and evil which 
they actually had knowledge of. And it has 
been hence likewiſe ſhewn that this know- 
ledge was vouchſafed to them in a very emi- 
nent degree, from words that will ſupport 
the higheſt ſuppoſition we can frame from 
them, conſiſtent with reaſon and the ana- 
logy of faitit n. 

n r : 
Ax theſe when have been drawn front 
the natural and received ſenſe of the ſeveral _ 
paſſages, without any forced conſtructions, or 
labour'd criticiſms to explain them away, or : 
wreſt them Wan their a meaning. 


1 SHALL 1 beg leave to draw a few infe- 
rences from the 810 g obſervations. 


1. Tar firſt and main condition to. = 
drawn from hence, is, the reality of the hiſ- 
tory. For good and evil are real things, and 
the knowledge of them is real likewiſe; 
and it has been ſhewn how this was con- 
nected with the fall, and proceeded from it; 
_ fo conſiderable an effect produced by it, 
1 * J adde 


[4 
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adds wei ght to the truth and credit of 


the K hiſtory. . The fact is ſpecified, 
with all. its circumſtances. . It was by eat- 
ing of the fruit of a certain tree, foretold to 
have this effect, that this new ſcene of things 
was opened. Nor can this be called a fan- 
ciful ſcene, the conſequences of which con- 
tinue in nature to this day. Evil in all its 
forms has been the complaint of men in all 
ages ever ſince, and we hence ſee that all 
the good we enjoy or hope for, did, happily 
for us, proceed from the ſame ſource. Here 
more civil, facred, and natural hiſtory con- 
tained and connected together, than occurs 
any where elſe within fo ſhort a compals : 
not only the cauſe of the preſent ſtate: of 
man, of woran, of the earth, and of the 
ſerpent is-ſhewn and aſcertained ; but more- 
over, which concurs to ſtrengthen the reſt, 
the origin of all our knowledge is diſcerned, 
ng of all _ good as well as evil in nature. 


2. To ſay that this 3 is a # fanciful plata of 
theſe things is not only gratis dictum, but 


contrary to all the rules of criticiſm, by which 


the truth and authenticity of other antient 
hiſtories are judged of; ſeveral, I might fay, 
moſt of which rente matters whereof no 

C 1 monu- 
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3 7 HisrekfcxL SxxSH p 
monuments at this time exiſt. in nature, and 
yet ars believed on their own bate authority. 
The expedition of a Xerxes has no more tra- 
Ces tethiaining of it by land, thin the laſhes, 
SM inch that fantaſtical impotent 12 
chzRifed the fea, left on e we The 
extravagant things related of him and other 
heroes of atitiquity; are fuſed tei 4 4 fig 
gef the Waves, which when il is gone by, ti 
tract-thereof” Cetitter ze fund. Wild. v. 18. 
and yet the credibility of them in general 
i t called in queſtion. On the other 
hand, the | magnificent ruins of old Greets 
and Ryme confirm the accounts which hiſto2 
rians give us of the grandeur of thofe re. 
downed ſtates; and ſhall not the ruins of all 
patufe ſtand as records to verify the hiſtory 
of their cauſe and origin, and that confirmed 
by many ſubſequent teſtimonies. of the 
higheſt authority? As it appears that the 
doctrine of man's redemption frorm the fall, 
by the ſeed of the woman, ought to be 
underſtood by the knowledge of” govd, this 
greatly confirms. that interpretation of \the 
ſentence on the ſerpent, which ſuppoſes it 
to be a prophecy of that great bleſſing s by 
the words of which ſentence, the firſt rudi. 
ments of this knowledge were convey'd to 
| Adam. 
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"Adam. Agreeably wherets it is worth ob. 
ſerving, that God does not declate him to be 
ſo knowing till after the ſentence pronouſi- 
ced on the ſerpent. Theſe two texts reflect 
4 mutual ght on each öther: as the one 
teaches us What we are to underſtand by He 
tertns, knbtelelge of good, fo that again Muf- 
trates and aſdertains the meaning of the ſen- 
rende on the ſerpent, and proves a remarka- 
ble guard to it; tho', as the moſt obviots 
truths are ſometimes overlooked,” it has Hi 
therto lain unobſerved - — it ſhews that it wa 
Not without grounds, that this was aſſerted 
to be the chief foundation of rbligious Hope 
and comfort for the firſt apes of the world; 
And evinces it to be a fre f propbery — 


of a prophety ſince fulfilled by the event; 
though it may not carry evidence enough to 


convince ſome, who to ferve a turn can pre- 
tend great zeal for this kind of proof. 


3. Do we not hence ſee how properly this 
is ; called, The tree of knowledge of good and 
evil ? How our firſt parents learn d in the 
event what evil was, by rendering them- 
ſelves obnoxious to it — and how they ob- 
tained the knowledge of good, in the reme- 
oy that God had provided for them in their 
| | C 4 redemp- 
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redemption ? This, I ſay, they learn d not 
by any ſecret charm, as has been inſinuated 
by a late writer,“ but in the natural way of 
experience — a fatal and dear- bought expe- 
rience. For it was acquired, not by any 
virtue in the fruit eaten, but by the act of 
eating alone; and any other act that had 
been forbidden would have produced the 
ſame effect. Do we not, moreover, ſec that 
it was on the higheſt reaſon and wiſdom 
| that this prohibition was founded? that this 
knowledge, as it was the knowledge of 
evil, was both criminal and hurtful ＋ to 
them ? And that the knowledge even of 
good was criminal likewiſe, as God had 
thought fit for wiſe reaſons to reſtrain, them 
from it; though this indeed could. not be 
faid. to be hurtful, which in its nature and 
deſign was ſo falutary, and. by which they 
were recovered | from their lapſed ſtate. 


Ir may be thous ght that the 8 
at good is not a proper ſubject of prohibition, 
But if it was ſuch good, as in their pre- 
ſent ſtate they had no occaſion for, and was 
indeed unſuitable to it, why ſhould they be 2 


br . Examination, Ec p-. 104. + Ibid. hy 
TYRE indulged 
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indulged it? Had it been ſimply good, it 
ME not have ſeemed ſo agreeable to the 
goodneſs of the divine nature to withold it 
from them ; though in that caſe, who could 
have ſaid, what doeft thou ? But good that 
could not be obtained without a mixture of 
much evil; good that, how great ſoever, 
was to be obtained conſequentially to the 
evil, and only as a remedy for it, was ſure- 
ly not improper to be witheld from them, 
in order to prevent that evil which made it 
neceſſary. For herein conſiſted the great 
heinouſneſs of their crime, that it cauſed 
ſuch an alteration to be made in the ſyſtem 
of God's government of the moral world, 
that, in order to fave it and them from utter 
ruin, it became neceſſary that his own fon 
thould ſuffer and dic for them. - + 


1. 2 word, we 1 that prohibited it was 
in expreſs and very peremptory terms, and 
from what has been ſaid, I hope the pro- 
priety of the prohibition is apparent. And 
thus, upon the whole, the tree of know- N 
ledge, from which one of the main objec- 
tions againſt this hiſtory was taken, when 
_ rightly underſtood, will appear to be one of 
the greateſt arguments for it. 


} 


4. Tur 


ein nend 3: bet} 5 u ba 
2 


5 Tat derbe Kt uf he bike er 
ledge, on which the foregoing explanation 
is founded, having dern objected to; and 
another interpretation given by a writer of 
4 quite different character from him whom 
I have had chiefly in view; it will be 
thought that he ought not is paſs unre- 
varded. I defite, therefore, it may be con 
fidered, that from what has been ſaid, it ap- 
pears not only that a change was effected by 
the eating of this wy bot 1 jt che intellec⸗ 


PE + £47? 


cuttiftances of our WP parents ; but "at 


what the. nature of this change was, and 
how it was, produced. — It has been ſhewn 
likewiſe, what acquiſitions of knowledgethey 
made, beſides that of their infirmities, though 
that was pronounced to be impoſſible — that 
0 far as their knowledge of good, was aug- 
mented, it was a change for the better, and 
Þ far as they were made acquainted with 
_ evil, for che worſe— As the tree had its 
name from this double knowledge, the two 
oppoſite parts of it ſerved as a counter-ba- 

ce to each other. Its being endowed 
with the knowledge of good made it deſira- 


ble; and it ought to have ſomething 1 in it 
A] — that 
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chat Was Io, in order to render it à teſt of obe- 
diener: but on the other hand; e wis A 
check upon this deſtre; and the ſatretion 
of death was in ikſelf more than ſufficient to 
turn che ſeals” and determine them to obe- 
diencd. To take away the terror of this 
was the difficult tafk”that the temptet had 
to perform; for which he had i other 
ſhift, but boldly to deny that their eating 
would be attended with any ſuch conſe- 

quenee, 7+ ſhall bt *furely die. And what 
greatly contributed to facilitate Eve's belief 
of him was the repreſentation, he at bo 
fare time made to her, that cher eyes ſhoul 
be open'd, and chat the 1þ ght 2 know. 
ledge” and wiſdom,” which would be let i in 
iipor! them, would aflimilate' them to gods, 
for Gbd is Light; though this knowledge 
had its inconvenierices, 400 included that of 
evil, as well as good. However, we find, 
as it often happens in like caſes, that this 
was over-look d. Wiſdom in general 52 | 
the bait, which we find o our E Bve w y 
W to refuſe,” 


| r the tree of Wenke includes tho 
notion of a teſt of good and evil I readily 
allow ; but this, if Tuppoſed to be the whole 


that 


2 
. 


that was intended by it, will I preſume, be 
thought too low a ſenſe ; nor do I believe 
it ever would have been conceived, but for 
want of. rightly underſtanding the words 
in their more natural and obvious mean- 
ing; neither can the context in my opinion 
be ſo well accommodated to the former 1 in- 
en 8 La | 

5% of 0 „ the tempter 8 de — 
Fe 2 200 be equal fo gods, theſe diſcerners of 
good and evil, ayails but little to the purpoſe, 
becauſe the compariſon muſt till be the 
fame, and how the diſcerning of good and 
evil, z. e. in the ſenſe of the learned author, 
knowing whether their own conduct would 
be good or evil — how this, I ſay, is to be 
underſtood, as raiſing them to an equality 
with the Godhead, remains to be ſhewn: 
Moreover, when it is ſaid in the beginning 
of the verſe, God dath know, y we ſhould 
not expect the participle of this verb, in the 
fatter part of it, to be underſtood in a dif- 
ferent ſenſe — not knowing, but di ſcerning 
good and evil; which implies not a ſimple 
knowledge as before, but a diſcriminating 
kind of it. And when it is ſaid preſentlyafter- 


ward that their eyes were opened, which ſurely 
implies 


n the Tree of Knowles” * | 


;caplies ſome degree of knowledge, and ma- 
nifeſtly alludes to the tree of knowledge — 
Shall we tranſlate the next word N, "and 
they diſcerned, as a teſt, n 2 knew 
that Wy were FORTE * 


2. Tre pete * the woman's 
condition, by releaſing her from ſervitude, 

is too looſe and general a ſenſe of the verb 
un, and very wide of its primary and li- 
teral ſignification, which is to make one wiſe, 
and which cannot be denied to correſpond 
with the name of the tree, as both the one 
and the other do with the character of it 
given by the tempter. The making uſe of 
two different words of the ſame ſignification, 
concerning the ſame thing, one would think 
ſhould be looked upon as a means of aſcer- 
taining the ſenſe of it, and of each other. 
But if the hiſtorian's changing of the word 
y, which he had uſed all along, for ano- 
ther in this place, be an argument that he 
did not deſign here to expreſs the ſame thing, 
I hope it will be allowed, that in thoſe places 
where he does uſe it, he deſigns to expreſs 
the ſame thing by it; and fn that caſe we 
have ſeen what that muſt be. . 


LAs TI, 


Hils 581 1A 10 23792110 
, ea abes en atting or (were 4 
85 be doas equal to Ged, by endeavouring to 
throw off his authority, is not really becoming 
equal to him, as to the te e good and evil, 
Beſides, I think it is not clear from the in- 
ſances produced, or any other, that the 
ſingle particle 9. ever, ne equality, but 
that I ſhall not inſiſt upon. For theſe rea- 
ſons I canngt conſent to — up the com- 
monly received ſenſe of theſe paſſages for 
this, otherwiſe, ingenious Interpretation, not- 
ck: nl the Merit of its e * 10 
eme 


1 Tur foregoing ES, will Foes 
us t9.2ccount, in a, better manner, for our 
firſt parents expulſion out of paradiſe, and 
for their being deprived of the uſe of the 
tree of life. There was more truth in the 
devil's. promiſe, than probably he meant, 
ox Was aware of, when he. told them that 
_ ther eyes ſhould be open'd, and that they ſhould 
be as 9 kngwing me and evil. Their eyes 
were truly opened, and they caſt them both 
backwards and orgrards. They ſaw clearly 


* See Dr RutherfortÞs eſfay on virtue, chap. xi. p. 275 
note ; and his anſwer to Dr Middleton. p. 183. 


wh, Y into 
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into the nature of that diſpenſation, they had 
for which they were going to exchange it. 
They ſaw, that, had they continued under 
the former, they ſhould have enjoyed an un- 
interrupted immortality. They ſaw, like- 
wiſe, that they ſhould recover it by the latter, 
ſince that likewiſe contained the promiſe of 
eternal life, but that the way to it was thro 
the valley of the ſhadow of death. This 
was a diſagreeable paſſage, and therefore 
they might be deſirous of avoiding it, if poſ- 
fible ; and might entertain hopes, that while 
they had the tree of life within their reach, 
it might ill furniſh a remedy for their mor- 
tality. If they did not reaſon thus, hom can 
we account for this paſſage ? And the Lord 
Gad ſaid, the mam is become as one of us, to know 
gvod and cuil; and now lſt be put forth bis 
hand, and take alſo of the tree of life, and eat 
end live for ever — therefore the Lord God 
ſent him forth from the Garden of Eden. 
Gen. ili. 22, 23. 9. d. The man now having 
a clear inſight into the nature both of his 
former and preſent ſtate, I ſee his deſire 
is now as ſtrongly bent on the tree of life, 
as he was before indifferent towards it; and 
thinks too late of having recourſe to that 


48 
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486 à remedy for his paſt ill conduct, of 
which he ſlighted the uſe in order to pre- 
vent it. Whilt he has it in his view, it wilt 
but draw off his attention from his duty, 
and the means appointed for his recovery, 
and fix it upon that which is now foreign to 

kis ſtate and condition, and would anſwer no 
end but to confound the two covenants. It 
A 3 to remove him ere 
7 8 „ 
Tür tree of ie was the 5 nk a of che fir 
covenant, and the tree of knowledge the teſt 
of it; whereby it became à means of infro- 
dueing the ſecond, and initiating the ſubjects 
of it, in the great myſteries which it con- 
' tained. Among theſe a reſtoration to the 
tree of life was one, Rev. xxii. together with 
aTeſtoration of their faculties; to enable then 
to perform the terms of the covenant which 
they had now broken ; of which, poſſibly, 
ſome intimation might be given them. This 
might excite their deſire to ſhorten their work, 
and immediately to ſeize the healing fruit, 
which they look d upon as the reſtorative 
of their nature. But as this was not to be 
effected in ſo eaſy 4 manner, and they would 
be apt to think light of a malady that ad- 
* of ſo cheap a cure; God thought fit, 
having 
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having laid aſide the firſt covenant, to remove 
_ from. 0 are of its 1 
117 i it may. e I think * juſtly 
infere d, that as our firſt parents obtained the 
knowledge of evil, and of its author, by eat - 
ing of the tree of knowledge, ſo they could 
nat hy the nature of their former ſtate have 
had this knowledge ſooner. Our firſt pa- 
rents were placed in paradiſe under ſuch an 
excellent diſpenſation, that they were not 
ſo muck as to know what evil was: and con- 
ſequently negded not, nor indeed could, un- 
det their preſent &conomy, know any thing 
of the author of it, neither, probably, could 
they haye any idea of him. This knows 
ledge was not to be convey d to them any 
gther way, than by eating of the tree of 
knowledge of godd and evil in general. To 
aſh, therefore, why they had not had know- 
ledge of the devil in this ſtate, is to aſk why 
they had not been, allowed to eat of the tree 
of knowledge at the ſame time that it was 
forbidden them? Or why they had not ea- 
ten of it before they ate of it? They had 
A plain prohibition given them, ſuited to 
5 1 — ſtate and nature, and, if they had but 


«bſtained from tranſgreſſing againſt it, they 
D would 
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would have been ſafe and happy without 
ever knowing any thing of the tempter, ws 
could not poſſibly hurt them any other way; 
and this way they were cautioned to guard 
againſt him, as much as if they had been ap- 
prized of him. This ſingle point was all 
they had to attend to, ſo that their duty could 
not have been reduced within a narrower 
compals. It was, moreover, inforced upon 
them by the moſt powerful ſanction. They 
were forbidden under the denunciation of 
death, to eat of this tree, or, as Eve con- 
feſſed, ſo much as 70 touch it. And as a 
counter- balance to it, the tree of life was 
placed oppoſite to it, in order to divert and 
draw) off any inclinations towards it, and 
likewiſe to repair their ſpiritual and natural 
decays, and invigorate them in their duty. 
They had, likewiſe, an inſight into the brute 
creation imparted to them, ſeemingly be- 
yond their attainments or poſſible proficien- 
cy in other reſpects, in ſo early a time of their 
lives. And, among theſe, they knew the 
ſerpent to be the moſt ſabtile of the whole 
tribe, and conſequently the moſt to be ſuſ- 
pected and guarded againſt. And what 
would they have more? Was not this ſuffi- 
_ in itſelf, to have 12 them within the 
bounds 
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bounds of their duty? Governors think it 
enough to publiſh their laws, and let their 
ſubjects tranſgreſs them at their peril. But 
God Almighty did more in this caſe. He 
did as much as conld be done for free agents. 
He appointed them a ſuffieient means of 
grace and aſſiſtance in the tree of life, which 
was all that could be done, without infring- 
ing their liberty. And this/ fully juſtifies 
the divine conduct herein, and contains a 
ſufficient anſwer to the queſtion, — © Since 
ce the exiſtence of a wicked, malicious, invi- 
<-fible Being, of great power — was neither 
<diſcoverable to the reaſon of our firſt pa- 
e rents, nor revealed to them by their ma- 
n how. can we imagine that God would 
<, expoſe their ſimplicity unarmed and unin- 
cc ſtructed to the aſſaults of an inſidious 
* tempter, ſo greatly ſuperior to them, both 
< inicraft-and power? * It likewiſe vindi- 
cates the permiſſion of the fall, into which 
this-queſtion is reſolved, ſo that the blame 
of 1 1 muſt be rege only” to themſelves. 


od farther ſatisfaction be weh l in this 
reſpect, I preſume it may be found in a trea- 
ey nn An EHſch on Redemption, p. 42. 


1 „Br 7 33 p. 106. 
72 whois 
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" 45 is time now ; to 808806 to the confide, 
ration of ſome other e in 7 1 n 
cn to: the fal. 1 


a1 


' by the xiiith chapter of Jah 0 the full of 
Babylon is foretold: ; and a great part of the 
xiyth is taken up in deſcribing the dreadful 
_ overthrow. of its haughty monarch. V. 5, it 
is faid, The Lord hath: broken the aff f "the 
wic led, and the. ſcepter of the rulers. He who 
mote the people in awrath with a continual ſtroke 
i perſecuted and none hindreth. Then the 
prophet diverts his diſcourſe to this wicked 
prince himſelf : v. 9. Hell from beneath 15 

moved for thee, to meet thee at thy. coming 
V. 12, bow art thou'fallen from brauen, O Lu- 
cifer, ſon , the morning? bow art tbou cut 
daun to the ground, that didft weaken the na- 
trons | For' thou haſt ſaid in thine heart — I 
will aſcend into heaven, I will exalt my throne 
above the ſtars of Gad. I will be like the Mot 
High. Tet thou ſhalt be brought down to hell, 
to the fades n more to 
the ſame purpoſe : V 29. the prophet turns 
his 


* 


Vom Isa3tan xiv. 12, 29. 53 
his diſcourſe to the land of Paleſtine, i in theſe 
words Rejoice not thou whole Paleſtina, be- 
cauſe the rod of lim that ſmote thee is brolen; 
for out of the ſerpents root ſhall come forth a 
cockatrice, and bis fruit ſhall be a. fiery flying 


ſerpent. Upon comparing theſe expreſſions 
together, I muſt own, that at firſt ſight, they 


greatly ſtruck me. For, ſuppoſing them to 
be all parts of the ſame paſſage, and to re- 
late to one and the ſame ſubject, it is very 
remarkable that he who is in the 12th verſe 
addreſſed by the name of Lucifer fallen from 
beaven, ould, in the agth, be called he 

ſerpent, from whoſe root ſhould come forth a 
coctatrice, and whoſe fruit ſbould be à fiery fly- 
ing ſerpent. That by Lucifer is meant the 
prince of the fallen angels, is generally a- 
_ greed both by antient and modern commen- 


ing, is but another name fot; thejmorning- 


Kar ; which latter appellation is in ſcripture 
applied to none but our Saviour, and thoſe 
who moſt nearly approach him in the excel- 
lency of their natures, the angelick choir. 
Thus, Rev. xxii, 16. J Jeſus am the bright 
and morning-ſtar. And Job xxxviii. 7. The 
—— ſang. together, and all the ſons 
Who, therefore can 
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54 The HIsroxIcAL SENSE proved 
poſſibly be deſcribed under the character of 
a morning- ſtar fallen from heaven, but 
one of thoſe exalted Beings; who, as the 
ſeripture informs us, kept. not their An eftate, 
but. le ft their own \ habitations in heaven, 
Jude vi, and were caft down to hell? a. Pet. ii. 4. 
And that ſecond overthrow, which the 
prince of theſe apoſtate angels received, when 
he was diſpoſſeſſed by our Saviour of that 
uſurped power which he exerciſed over 
mankind, is deſcribed by Chriſt in terms not 
very different from the foregoing I be- 
held Sktan as lightening, fall from heaven. 
Luke xix. 18. It is true the powers of the 
earth ate often underſtood to be. deſcribed 
by ſtars fallen from heaven in the propheti- 
cal language; and accordingly the deſcrip- 
tion in the place before us, is in a ſecondary | 
ſenſe applied to the king of Babylon. But it 
45 obſervable; that in noiother place, does any 
ſuch deſcription occur under the character 
of a morningeſtar; to which, likewiſe, a per- 
ſonality is aſcribed through the whole paſ- 
ſage, which, I think, is never elſewhere gi- 
ven the ſtars in this ſenſe: Lucifer is addreſy— 
ſed in language that ſo plainly points out the 
fall of Satan, and the. circumſtances of it, 
that it is obvious to every common reader; 
ales © IF nor 


from Is Al An xiv. 123 29 55 


nor could the prophet have choſen a more 
ſuitable alluſion, in threatening the deſtruc- 
tion of a proud and inſolent tyrant, Who, in 
imitation of the pride of the devil, exalted 
himſelf againſt God and his truth, and was 
the inſtrument of Satan, in promoting idola- 


try and wiekedneſs in the world. We ſhall, 


hereafter, meet with this alluſion, applied by, 


another of the ann the ſame manner. 


1 F, Veen by Laden bs ent Satan, 
54 if the ſame perſon is called ſerpent. in, 
the latter part of this paſſage, theſe images 
are not joined together for nothing; nor can 
we ſo ſatisfactorily account for ſuch a con- 


nection, as on the ſuppoſition, that Satan and 
the ſerpent were united 1 in the act of —_ 


ng Eve, 915 0 


W on wks eats dk it is not to as diſ- 
mbc that the latter part of the chapter, 


from v. 28. is generally underſtood to con- 


tain a diſtinct prophecy, and, according to 
ſome, to begin a diſtinct period of prophe- 
cies; and therefore cannot well be ſuppoſed 
to have any relation to what goes before. But, 


4 l 2 7 « a 13 ny, BL 8 , 1 * 
5 » gee Lowwth on whe place, Fa 
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as upon examination, this ſuppoſition; with 
the interpretation built upon it, appear to me 
to be without ſuſficient foundation, it is fit 
I ſhould. give my reaſons! before men 
1 8 n Brig 1500 Arn 


Tur burden of Bash, e to the 
ohn interpretation, ends v. 27. and the 
next verſs begins a new prophecy quite in- 
dependant of it againſt the Phili Hines with 
theſe words In the penn that king Ahaz 
died; zur ibis burden. Rxjoixe not thiu whole 
Paleſtina, becauſe the rod of lum that ſinott thee 
15 broken; For out of the ferpent's rot ſhall 
cn -4 ao 4 Ry” and tie Frait foals br 


. 


Tur Phi pine aeg at t the Gar ef 
Abax, according to this interpretation, gave 
occaſion to this prophecy agalnſt them. ich 
admoniſlies them not to rejoice, becauſt The 
ro of him that ſrnote them vas broken, that is, 
becauſe Abas, & the grandſon of Lxxiab, who 
had given them a ſevere blow; was dead; 
for as much as a cockatrice, or fiery flying 
ſerpent is mere to be dreaded than a com- 


* Dr Lowth, by an l calls Abax the ſon, and Hexe- 
lab the grandſon, of UDxxiab; ler was the ſon of Jorbam. 


MORA 


rom IsAIARH xiv. 12, 29. 37 


mon viper, ſo much more reaſdn had they 
to fear Hezekrah, the fon of Aham, even than 
his * great grand · father Uz#:#5, becauſe 
he n make an entire main 0000p 


Mr ofen, ma this werbende 
are theſe: 

I. TmE PhlliGines had no particular reaſon 
to eee and death uf Ahaz, from whom 
they had gain d more than they had loſt to 
his grand father; and under whom the ſtate 
of the Kingdom of Judab was ſo ſhattered 


that they could not expect or wiſh for a 


more _ enemy. r 2 Chr. Xxvi. 6. 


- 9:46 458 I thitk. 5 is very ene Fa 

raQtetied by the rod of him that ſmote them. 
For tho a man's offspring is ſometimes re- 
preſented by a rod or foot that grows out 


of him as from the ſtem of a tree, as in 
ch. xi, I. yet it cannot have that ſighification 


here; for being join d with ſiniting it con- 
veys quite a different idea; beſides, that in 
that ſenſe the original word uſed is or N 
_ dau which is the word here tranſlated rod 
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is never uſed in that ſenſe ; the metaphorical 
fignification of it generally being, as here it 
muſt be, either rule and power, when it re- 
quires to be, as it frequently is, tranſlated 
Scepter, ſee v. 5. or elſe puniſhment, which it 
is the inſtrument of likewiſe, fo that by the 
rod of him that ſmote thee muſt be meant his 
power, or rather means of puniſhing; —— | 
But in that ſenſe it cannot be applied to 
Aba, who could not have been: made uſe 
of by his grand- father in his invaſion be the 
e HH as = was not t they . a 
4597 © OUR | 
E. Er Sa not appear ane a that 
Hezektah.chaſtiſed' the Philiſtines more ſe- 
verely than Uzziah, as he muſt have 
done to make good the words of the 
prophecy. - For he is only ſaid to have 
over- run their country; whereas Uzziab diſ- 
mantled their towns,' built cities of ſtrength 
among them, and kept them in ſubjection. 
Comp. 2 Chron. xxvi. 6. & 2 Kings xvili. 
8. nay, it does not appear that Hezekiab 
recoverd that portion of his kingdom, which 
they had conquer'd from his father, much 
leſs could he be ſaid to have A therr root 
with famine, and to have ſlain their rem 
nant, v. 30, and to have rſſelyed or de- 
a . 


CE. 


from AAA xIV. 12, 29 yo 


ſtroyed their + whole” agony or conſtitu- 
| tion, . 6 2 1 dan #11: etui 
4 500 10 nozrrilo ohio 
£56 Tur enemy chat was to do this was to 
come from the north, There ſhall come frum 
the north a ; ſmoke, ib. And our commentators. 
indeed are pleaſed to fay that Fuled lay 
northward of Palgſtine; but by what geo- 
graphy I know not, it being rather ſouth- 
eaſt of it. Nor ſhould I care to apply the 
terms ſerpent and cockatrice to the friends and 
members of God's church, which in their 
nature are more properly applicable to the 
enemies of it, and are generally ſo en 
in mn 
+/Dhjina are — difficulties which this i in- 
eben ſeems to labour under. | 
I SHALL now ts anther, ad acide 
this latter part of the chapter as relative to 
the prophecy immediately preceding it, 
concerning the fall of Babylon and its proud 
monarch. Nov it is to be obſerved that the 
whole xivth chapter, from v. 4. to 28, is 
taken up with a deſcription of the over- 
throw of ſome tyrannical power, which 
had greatly diſtreſſed the nations, and over 

| whoſe 
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whole fall the prophet greatly rejoices, and 
continues his triumph for the deliverance 
of the church of God from the oppreſſions 
of this powerful enemy, till v. 27. He then 
diverts his diſcourſe to the Philiſtines, and 
tells therm that they had no part in this joy: for 
the he had been « ſcourge to them as well 
as their neighbours, and they might think 
themſelves' happy in the removal of him; 
yet other and more dreadful enemies ſhould 
triſt out of his loins, who would harraſs 
them much worſe than he had done — our 
IE. eee 8 @ cuc- 


Turs, it muſt be allow'd, is not unnatural ; 
but it will be expected it ſhould be ſhewn 
how it is to be accommodated to this ſenſe. 
To proceed then to that purpoſe — As ſome 
particular perſon is here meant, who had 
preatly diſtreſſed both the Jews and Phi- 
Mines, I know of none who better anſwers 
the character given him thro'out this whole 
— Ukapter, than Sennacherib the proud Afjrian 

monarch. - He had taken all the fenced cities 
of Prdub, 2 Kings viii. 13. and threaten'd 


Oar es ſelf f with imminent deſtruction, 
* which 


from LaalAn iv. 1, 29. 67 


which was reſpited only for a ſhort N 
by the ane of a heavy tributs. 

The Philiſtines likewiſe bad thals jets 8 
this calamity. For * he invaded Phenicia, 
with ſucceſs, harraſſing it from ons end to 
the other for three years together. But he 
could not open his way into it, nor even at- 
tempt it, without firſt ſubduing Palgſtine. 
Accordingly, if he be the Sargon of Jaa. xx. 
1. as archbiſhop iber, Dr Prideausa, nd 
the commentators think, we find his General 
Tartan ſent before him to take 4/>dod, a 
ſtrong city of the Philiſtines, and a kind of 
Key to Egypt,which accordingly he effected. 
Beſides, as he is ſaid to have taken all the 
| fenced cities of Judah, thoſe muſt be in- 

cluded in the number, which, as has been ob- 
ſerved, probably continued in the hands of 
the Pbiliſtines, fince the time that they had 
conquer d them from Ahaz, viz. thoſe of 
the low country, and the ſouth of Fadah; 
mentioned by name, 2 Chr. xxviil. 18. which 
they are ſaid to have taken, and to haye 
dwelt in them. 


©® See Sir Jaac Newton's Chron. p. 28 5 
i See Dr Frid. Connect. part 1. p. 31. 8vo. edit. 
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ri wog 5 _ Viao Dosieren Hai 
Tus, however; is certain, that in his 
approaches to Jeruſalem, Sennacherib laid 
ſiege to TLachiſd and Libnab, 2 Kings XIx. 8. 
uhich cities were ſituated berween it and 
Paleſtine, and Jfaiub mentions ſeværal other 
places through which he had paſſed in his 
march thither, which lay in his way from 
Halgſtine, and ſeveral of which were fron- 
tier towns of Judæa towards that country, 
I. x. 28. & Jeqq. This plainly demonſtrates 
his courſe to have been from Paleſtine, which 
therefore: he probably. ravaged both in his 
way to, and from Egypt. From all which 
it appears, that Paleſtine, as well 54 
had een greatly eee ty, N 21 
9728 1 
Tur — Geltruddion of Sennacherifs ; 
numerous hoſt, conſiſting of 184,000 men, 
by one ſtroke of divine vengeance, 2 Kings 
xix. 35. and his Own untimely death by the 
ſyord of thoſe that came forth of his can 
bowels, 2 Chr. xxxii. 2 1. well anſwers the de- 
ſcription of his overthrow in the prophecy. 
But the queſtion is, how this | prophecy; 
which was expreſly delivered of the king of 
Babylon, can be applicable to Sennacherib, 
who was king of Aſyria, and not Babylon ? 
Now 


4 
C 111 my 
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Now, in anſwer to this, it may be obſer- 


wit that the names of Aria and Babylon, - 
are frequently uſed the one for the other, 
and conſidered as the ſame empire and the 
fame country, * both by profane and ſacred 


authors. (See 2 Kings, xxiii. 29. 2 Chron. 
XX1li. 11. Nehem. ix. 32.) And Sir J. Newton 


remarks, that all the kings of Babylon, in the 


canon of Ptolemy, are called AfyriansF. And 
| which is an inſtance of the great conformity 


of this canon to ſcripture, agreeable to what 


has been obſerved in other reſpects, it is re- 


markable that in the place before us, he 


who is called king of Babylon, v. 4. is, v. 25. 


ſtiled the AHrian. I will break the Aſſyrian 


in ny Land, and upon my mountains tread 


him under foot; which was moſt remarkably 


fulfilled by the deſtruction of Sennacberib's 
army on the mountains of Judab. 


Nov, to account for this intercommu- 
nity of names, we muſt obſerve, that it is 
ſuppoſed, 4 that both theſe monarchies were 
founded by one and the ſame perſon, Pur, 

from whom Sennacherib was but the third in 
+ Gln e 5 9 War 
deſcent; 


64 The Histokteat SzNBE proved 
deſcent; and were governed by princes of the 
fame family, between whom a perfect Har- 
mami teigned, the. younger branch at Ba- 
Fm acknowledging a kind of ſuperiority 
du, and ſubjectien to, the elder at Nsneveh, 
| 1 Ke _ er gore 


* A 


. 
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EE 2 s . 
A cahpad or cbnqueſt, the kingdom of 
Babylon: was under ſamo: fort. of ſubjection 
about this time to the kings of Aria. For 
hen SHalnianeſer carried away the ten tribes 
of Ifraet into. captlvity, among other colo- 
nies which he braight into Samaria in their 
ſtaad, there was one from Babylan, > Kings 
xvii; 24. over whom he could not have ex- 
ercifed ſuch 'deſpotic power, unleſs Go mad 
been under his e 5H3-yd Hal 


e indeed. e by ſome, from 

Deira iv. 2, 10. that this tranſportation was 
not made till the reign of Eſar-haddon; but 
I think without ſufficient foundation. F or 
the Babylani ans, and the reſt of the nations 
mentioned Exra iv. 9. are in the next verſt 


* Univerſal Hift. vol. J. p. 301,3. | 
| | ſaid 


/ 


from ISAIAH xiv. 12, 29. 1 


faid to be brought over into Somaria by Af 


nappar; but it is not certain, nor agreed a- 
mong the commentators, that this Afnappar, 
v. 10. is Eſar-baddon, v. 2. Grotius is of opi- 


nion that Aſnappar is Shalmaneſer, which beſt 
reconeiles 2 Kings xvii. 24. to this text of 
Exra iv. g. and nothing hinders on either 
ſuppoſition why one colony might not be 
tranſplanted from Babylon by Shalmaneſer, 
under whoſe ſtory ſuch a fact is placed, 
2 Kings xvii. and another afterwards by 
7 Eſar-haddon. Nor is it at all probable; that 
contrary to policy and intereſt; and to the cuſ- 
tom of the Aſſyrian princes at that time, a fer- 
tile country, ſuch as Samaria was, ſhould be 
totally evacuated of its inhabitants by a gene- 
ral captivity, as this, by Shalmanefer, appears 
to have been from 2 Kings xvii. 6. and that he 
and his ſucceſſors ſhould ſuffer it to lie de- 
folate and uncultivated, and not think of re- 
peopling it till forty three years afterwards; 
for that ſpace of time is reckoned to have 


paſſed between the two captivities of Sama- 


ria by Shalmaneſer and Eſar-haddon*. Add 
to this, that Sennacherib mentions the chil- 
dren of Eden, which were in Thelaſſar, ſup- 
poſed to have been a province of Cbaldæa, 


* See Ja. vii. 8. with Loauiiſi in loc, | 
E among 
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among the conqueſts of his fathers. ; nor is 
it probable that he loſt any acquiſitions of 
his predeceſſors, but rather added to them, 
as he was a great and ſucceſsful warrior, till 
the deſtruction of his army in Judæa, and 
his diſgrace, thereupon, when the Medes re- 
volted from him. Acordingly, Sir Jaac 
Newton ſeems to reckon Chaldæa among the 
provinces of the ¶Aſyrian empire, in the reign 
of 1 as arg as a4 S 0x 
his ow 271 | „„ TYREA. © 


1 en orhels "IO the tle 4s IP * 1155 
bylon” — "iy not A Ara be e 15 0 
neten. . 


4 


I＋ be to be Wenn how the ir 
part of the prophecy, which concerns the 
Pbiliſtines, was fulfilled by any of the deſcen- 
dants or ſucceſſors of Sennacberib, as the 
terms of it, according to this expoſition, re- 
quire our of the er pent s root ſball come 
forth a cockatrice, &c. importing, that ſome 
of his poſterity ſhould afflict them much 
more grievouſly than he had done. And 
this we fhall find to have been effected, both 
by his ſon and grandſon, and others of his 
| © (Chron. p. 283 | | 

a > tn, 


* 6 


ſucceſſors, to that degree, that at length, 
their whole conſtitution was diſſolved, as in 


v. 31. by theſe and other of their enemies. 


I x is remarked. of 115 ſon, Eſar- haldun, 


who is ſtiled in Exra iv. 10. as ſome under- 
ſtand. it, the great and noble Aſnappar, that 
he was particularly kind to the Jews, To- 


bit i. 21,-2, which was a ſort of pledge of 


the accompliſhment of the prophecy, that 


they ſhould have better days after the fall 


of him that afflicted them, Ja. xiv. 30, 32. 


Nov this prince is ſaid * to have ſubdued 
all Syria and Palgſtine in a more effectual 
manner than any of his predeceſſors ever 


did. He is by ſome + ſuppoſed to have been 


the Sargon of Jſaiab, under whom, Tartan, 
his father's lieutenant- general, continued to 
ſerve, and by whom he was ſent to beſiege 
and take Aſpdod. Iſa. xx. 1. And, indeed, 
the name Sargon has a great affinity with 
the other names, by which this prince is 
called, Aſordan, by the LXX. Afaradin in 
Prolemys canon, and Sarchedon by Tobit, 
chap. i. 21. But whether it was taken by 
father or ſon, Aſbdod continued in the hands 


* Univerſal Hiſt. p. 325. n. I. + Ib. n. K. 
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of the Aſfjrians, and therefore, probably 
the whole country of Paleſtine, likewiſe, was = 
ſubje& to them, till P/ammiticus, king of 
Egypt, wreſted this fortreſs from them, 
which coſt him a blockade of twenty-nine 
years to effect; during all which time, the 
country muſt have groaned under all the 
calamities of war. 


WIT are, = likewiſe informed in the book of 
Juditb, that Nabuchodonofor, who is ſuppoſed 
to be the ſame with Saoſduchinus, the ſon of 
Eſar-baddon, having reſolved to avenge him- 
felf on the whole earth, chap. ii. 1. ſent forth 
his chief captain, Holgfernes, with a great 
army to cover all the face of the earth; weſt- 
ward, ver. 19. And having ravaged all places 
Whither he came, none being able to with- 
ſtand him, the fear and dread of him fell 
upon all the inhabitants of the ſea-coaſts, 
which were in Sidon and Tyrus ; and 
they that dwelt in Azolus and Aftalon 
feared him greatly, ver. 28. And having 
made their ſubmiſſion to him, he came down 
towards the ſea-coaſt, beth he and bis army, and 
tet garriſons in the high cities, carried off their 
choſen men, caſt down their frontiers, and cut 
down their groves. chap. iii. 6, 8. | 
4. . 7 Tus 


/ 
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 Tavs, in the terror ew” cali of his 
march, he might be ſaid to reſemble a fiery 
flying ſerpent, as his father, from the fore 


plagues which he made the Philiſtines feel, 
might be compared to a cockatrice. 


AFTER this, the prophet Jeremy denoun- 

ced God's judgments, among others, againſt 
all the kings of the land of the Philiſtines, 
xxv. 20. to be executed by the hand of Nebu- 
chadrezzar king of Babylon, by name, which 
he had time enough to effect, while he lay 
before Tyre, which coſt him a thirteen year's 
fiege to take. And now the period of their 
final deſtruction was come. By their ſub- 
jection to the Aſyrians, they had long ago 
loſt their liberties, and at the ſame time, their 
country became the ſeat ofa long and ob- 
ſtinate war, being the conſtant bone of con- 
tention between the two kingdoms of Egypt 
and Afyria :* till at len gth its very root as 
killed with famine, its remnant . ſlain, and a 
total drſſolution of it enſued, according to the 
prediction in the place before us, ver. 3o, 31. 
and ſeveral concurrent ones of the other pra- 


_ F Univerſal Hiſt. Vol. 2. p. 2 53. + Comp. Fer, xxv. 20. 
E 3 phets. 
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phets, (See Jer. xxv. and xlvii. Ezek, xxv. 
| 68 ü. An 7 05 i. Zepb. ii. 4-6. Zech. ix. 5, 


As it appears how appl icable the prophe- 
cies in this chapter are to Sennacherib, his 
ſon E/ar-haddon, his grandſon Saoſduchi- 
nus, and other ſucceeding kings of Babylon, 
the next queſtion to be reſolved, is — how 
this latter prophecy, concerning the Phil, iſe 
tines, comes to be prefaced with this date ? 
ti the year 1 that king Ahaz died, was this bur - 
den, ver, 28. If this prophecy had no rela- 
tion to Abaz, why ſhould Abaz's name be 
mentioned i in it? Now it is not very clear 
from the words or context, whether they 
relate to the foregoing or following prophe- 
or: For this burden, dated at the death of 
king haz, may mean the burden of Babylon 
before, as well as that of Paleſtine, which 
follows, And if it be underſtood of the for- 
mer, it might be intended as a very ſeaſona- 
ble conſolation to the Fewiſh nation, under 
the low * and diſtreſſed ſtate, to which they 
muſt have been reduced towards the cloſe 
of a reign, that was attended with a con- 
tinued feries of if fcceſs, to ſignify to them 


e See 2 Chron, il. 19. and feqq. 
| — „ 
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that the Lord would have mercy on Jacob, 
and would yet” chufe- Ifrael, and that they 
ſhould rule over their oppreſſors, ver. 1 2.— 
that he would break the ftaff of the wicked, 
and the ſceptre of the rulers, who ſmote the pev- 
plet in wrath with a continual ftroke, ver. 5, 6. 

1. e, the kings of Aſyria, of whom it is ſaid, 
that they 4 fired Ahaz, but ſtrengthened him 
not, 2 Chr. xxviii. 20.,—that the fi born of 
the poor ſhould feed, and the needy lie down in 
Safety — for that the Lord had founded Zion, 
and that the poor of his people Should hs in it. 
ver. 30, 33. 


Tur date of this RT in vas end of 
the reign of Abaz, might be farther intended 
to prove that it was delivered before the e- 
vent foretold the overthrow of Sennacherib 
and his army, which happened 1 in the four- 

teenth year of the following reign of his ſon 
Hegetiab, and is recorded, chap. xxxvi. xxxvii. 
of this book, to point out the completion of 
the prophecy, and bring it nearer to our 
view, than as it ſtands, though in almoſt the 


fame words, in 2 e 


In this view of the matter, this circum- 
ance of the date may be underſtood to re- 
E 4 late 
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late indifferently to the prophecy that fol- 
lows, as well as to that which goes before it, 
Indeed, both of them, according to the fore- 
going interpretation, muſt be ſuppoſed to be 
delivered about the ſame time; and the lat- 
ter, as well as former, might adminiſter com- | 
fort to the Jews, fince it muſt revive their 
broken ſpirits, to be afſured that the Philſ. 
tines, who had always been their moſt bitter 
enemies, and had particularly diſtreſſed 
them in this reign, ſhould at length be total- 
ly vanquiſnhed and deſtroyed ; whilſt Zion, 
as low as it then was, ſhould again revive ; 


and flouriſh. 


I wovy FIN recommend to obſerva- 
tion, that ſome characters in this latter pro- 
phecy, ſhew it to be particularly applicable to 
the Afyriens, if they do not in a manner re- 


ſtlrain it to them. It is faid, v. 29, Rejoice 


not thou whole Paleſiina, becauſe the rod of 
bim that fmote thee is broken, == Now it is 
| obſervable, that chap. x. ver. 5. the A. 
rian is called the rod of God's anger, and 
the fa of his indignation ; and, ver. 24, 
O my people, be not afraid of the A 
Hrian, he ſhall fmite thee with a rod, and 
lift up his „e againſt thee, And, ver, 3,6. 
| A = 


of this xivth chap. the Lord hath broken 
the /taff of the wicked, and the ſcepter of 
the rulers: he who ſmote the people in 
wrath with a continual ſtroke, he who ruled 
the nations in anger is perſecuted, and none 
hindereth. 


Io proceed, v. 31. it is ſaid — bowl, O 
gate! cry, O city ! thou whole Palgſtina art 
ai ſſolved; for there ſhall come from the north 
a ſmoke, and none ſhall be alone in his ap- 
pointed times. Now it is remarkable that 
the land of Afjria and Chaldea are con- 
ſtantly repreſented as north of Judæa and 
Paleſtine, and when either of thoſe coun- 
tries, Egypt, or even Phænicia, are threaten'd 
with a viſit from the kings of 4fjria or 
Babylon, as they frequently are by the pro- 
phets, they are till repreſented as coming 
| from the north. 


Tavs „Jer. xxv. . Behold I will fend and 
take all the families of the north, ſaith the 
Lord, and Nebuchadnezzar, the king of 
Babylon, and will bring them againſt this 
land, and againſt all theſe nations round a- 
| * &c. 


EzkEk. 


which I do not _ any inſtance of? * 
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Erk. xxvi. 7 Thus ſaith the Lord, behold 


7 ill bring A Tyrus, Nebuchadnezzar 


king of Babylin, a king of Tings, from the 
north, &c. Fer. xlvi. 6, 10. The city Car- 
chemiſb is faid to be in the north by the river 
E uphrates. Jer. vi. 1, 22. And elſewhere, 
evil is threaten d from the north; that is, 
from the ſame quarter. On the other hand, 


Zepb. ii. 13. The Lord will ſtrerch out his hand | 


againſt the north and deſtroy Aſſyria, and 
make Nineveh 2 deſolation; and not to be 
too tedious about a matter ſo plain, Zion is 


bid to free from the land of the north, and 


be that dwelt with the Daughter of Babylon 
60 deliver ber felf, Zecb. ii. 6, 7. See like- 
wiſe Ta. xli. 25. er. i. 13, 14, 15 —ii. 
18 —x, 22 — Avi. 15 — xxiii. 8 — Xxxi. 


95 Zech. vi. 8. 


Muwra being nainifeftly 955 can we now a- 
void concluding that the ſmoke which, in the 
place before us, was to come from the north, 


* 
: 


muſt come from Afjria, and not Judea 
unleſs it can be proved that Judæa likewiſe 


is deſcribed in ſcripture as north of Paleſtine, 


I wovLD 


S May it not hence be queſtion'd, by the way, whether 


theſe cauntries have their proper bearings and ſituations 
given 


5 


Ivo offer one obſervation more on 
the laſt verſe ofthis prophecy — © what ſhall 
one then anfwer to the Meſſengers of the na- 
tion? That the Lord hath founded Zion, 
and the poor of his people ſhall truſt in it.” 
Now what particular nation can be here 
meant, and what meſſengers can theſe be, 
but Tartan, Rabſaris and Rabſhakeh, who 
are expreſly calt'd the Meſſengers of” the king 
of Aſſyria, chap. xxxvii. . and were ſent by 


him to reproach and blaſpheme the living 


God, and to make a peremptory demand of 
te ſurrender of the city of Jeruſalem? And 
what more proper anſwer, or more ſuitable 
to the account which we have of the be- 
haviour of Hezekiah at that juncture, than 
this which is here ſaid to be given? vi. that 


the Lord had founded Zion, and that the poor 


of bis people ſhould truſt in it. 


- 


I Have detained the reader thus long 
about this paſſage, becauſe ſo many hiſtori- 
cal facts were neceſſarily to be cleared 
up in it; but as I flatter myſelf that 
every particular will appear fully to cor- 


given them in our preſent maps, which place Aria and 
Cbaldæa almoſt due caſt of Phæricia and Paleſtine And if 
our geography were examined by the ſcripture, might it not 
in ſome particulars be rectified by it, as ancient chronology 
has been of late? 5 


reſpond 


n IsAIA xiv. 12, 29. 7 


„% . . gr — — 


r ——— —— — 
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reſpond with the interpretation here given 
to the whole, it becomes thereby the bet- 

ter eſtabliſh d; whence we may upon good 
grounds conclude — that the xivth chapter of 
Jaiab is all one continued ſeries — that the 
two prophecies contained in it, have a near re- 
lation to each other particularly, that the 
ſame perſon who is ſtiled Lucifer, ver. 12. 
is meant by the Serpent, ver. 29. — and that 
as by Lucifer is underſtood the prince of 

the apoſtate angels, whoſe fall is generally, 

and upon good grounds, thought to be al- 
luded to in the deſcription of that of Senna- 
cherib in the former part of the chapter; ſo _ 
in the 29th verſe, the alluſion to his aſſum- 


ing the form of a Serpent (which he did to 


tempt our parent Eve) and to the ſeed or 
Fruit of the Serpent likewiſe, mentioned in 
the 11d chapter of Geneſis, is no leſs plain 


and convincing. 


I $HALL now proceed to the confidera- 
tion-of a paſſage in another of the prophe- 
tical books, which, when placed in its pro- 
per light, I believe will be allowed to con- 
tain a very ſtrong and ſtriking alluſion to the 
fall of our firſt parents, if it is not rather to 


be looked upon as an expreſs declaration, 
8 


from EzextEL xvii I2 19. 77 
that the devil was perſonally converned f in 
this ——_— event. 


| en ** I mean is Esel. 3 xxviii. It, 
19. The ſtyle of this prophet is obſerved 
to be often very majeſtic and ſublime, ſuita- 
bly to the dignity of the ſubjects of which 
he treats; and he is particularly remarkable 
for the height and grandeur of his com- 
pariſons. The ſubject of his prophecies are 
the captivity and afflictions, the reſtoration 
and flouriſhing ſtate of the Jewiſb church, 
which is generally underſtood to be typical 
of the chriſtian. And he alſo threatens the 
enemies both of the one and the other with 
the divine vengeance, which he foretels 
would overtake them for their perſecutions 
of the true church of God. And among 
others, he, in this and the two foregoing 
chapters, denounces God's judgments againſt 
Pate and her proud aſpiringmonarch. 


TuIS prince 1s deſcribed as being beyond 
meaſure elated with his greatneſs, and 
_ aſſuming to himſelf an equality even with 


the God-head, I am God, I fit in the ſeat of 


God, was his preſumptuous ſpeech. His 
political knowledge and ſagacity, the grace- 
fulneſs 
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fulneſs and majeſty of his perſon, and his 
other accompliſhments, which are acknow- 
ledged to have been extraordinary, had thus 
puffed him up, and tempted him to aſcribe 
his great riches and affluence to his own 
merit; nor did he at the ſame time ſcruple 

the moſt iniquitous means to increaſe them. 
From: this character of him we may judge of 
the propriety of the prophet's compariſon of 
him to the prince of the apoſtate angels, the 
grand adverſary of God's church and * 
ee e n wolt ar 
To — . ver. 95 10. 
he foretells his downfal. And then, by the 
divine command, ver. 11. he takes up bis - 
lamentation for him, and accoſts him in the 
character of a fallen angel. The whole 
paſſage is as follows, each part of which, 1 
hall endeavour to explain as 1 go along. 
ver. 12. Thus faith the Lord God. Thou ſeal- 
eft up the ſum full of wiſdom, and perfect in 
beauty-" ver. 13. Thou haſt been in Eden the 
garden of God. From this laſt expreffion, 

Dr Zowth; infers, that this whole firſt part of 
the paſſage alludes to Adam, when he was 
firſt created, and came pure out of the hands 
of his maker, and to that complete happineſs 
| which 


fan EzEX1ZL XXVII. 1 2— 19. 77 | 


which he enjoyed i in paradiſe before U fall. 
| It is neceſſary to examine this interpretation, 
before we proceed any farther, the whole 


ſtreſs of the gh e n OW 


Oxx objection „ it is, $a it 1 nah 
ſcem ſo natural, nor agreeable to the rules of 
good. writing, that the prophet ſhould begin 
with one. image, and then, abruptly drop- 
ping it, preſently change it for another, 


which he confeſſedly does in the next verſez 


as it would be, if the ſame emblem were 
preſerved and continued through the Whole 
paſſage. But beſides this, no part of the 
foregoing character, but one, ſeems at all to 
ſuit Adam. The firſt words, Thou ſcalgſt up 
the ſum full of wiſdom, is not the character 
of one who had betrayed ſo much weakneſs 
as to miſcarry in the ſhameful manner Adam 
did; nor is the inſult that runs through the 
whole proper treatment of a poor creature 
that had not. offended wilfully, but who had - 
been ſeduced from his obedience, by the 
artful inſinuations of a diſguiſed enemy, 
much ſuperior to him in cunning and policy. 
This ſingle expreſſion — Thou haſt been in 
Eden. the garden of God, is undoubtedly very 
applicable to Adam ; tho' if it were meant 
| of 
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of him, I ſhould imagine it would have run 
not — Thou haſt been — but, Thou waſt Pla- 
ced in Eden — or in ſome ſuch words. But 
not to inſiſt on that, the following part of 
this verſe is as difficult to accommodate to 
him, as what went before — every precious 
fone was thy covering; the — has, &c. 
nine of which are there enumerated, and the 
LXX. reckon up twelve. The firſt cover- 
ing that we read Adam ever had, was that 
of fig-leayes, nor had he this till after the 
fall, which is not the ſtate here alluded to; g 
but as to any covering of gold or precious 
ſtones, it is what we have not the leaſt inti- 
mation of, and what ſeems not in any ſenſe 
to ſuit, or be reconcileable to either his pri- | 
mitive or fallen ſtate. ” | 


Exobon has been Gaia to ſhew that this 
Alpen is by no means applicable to 
Adam; let us then ſee, whether the ſame 
alluſion is not continued through the whole 
paſſage, and from firſt to laſt deſeriptive of 
Satan the prince of the fallen angels. To be- 
gin then again with ver. 12. Thou ſfeale ſt up 
the ſum full of wiſdom, and perfect in beauty 
— Thou ſealeſt up the ſum — This ſeems to 
be but an uncouth tranſlation of the original 

W and 
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and perhaps it is not very eaſy to find a bet- 
ter. But the idea convey d by this expreſ- 
ſion is notwithſtanding clear enough, - that 
this was a moſt accompliſhed perſonage, 
Full of wiſdom and perfect in beauty, a deſcrip- 
tion that well ſuits the angelic nature, before 
it was 3 00 the fall. 


an 13. e haſt Sin in Eden, the 
itil of God. — Theſe words are plain, and 
clear of all doubt. They expreſsly declare 
that the perſon here ſpoken of had been in 
paradiſe. Now if it appear from the remain+ 
ing characters of him, as well as from that 
already mention d, that this perſon was the 
devil, I preſume it will not be queſtioned, 
but that his buſineſs there was to ſeduce our 
firſt parents from their duty, when he con- 
veyed himſelf thither for that purpoſe un- 
der the form of a Serpent, as we know not 
of the devil's having been in Eden on any 
other occaſion, or in any other ſhape. 
Tux following part of this paſſage is ca- 
pable of two interpretations ſomething dif- 
ferent from, though not inconſiſtent with 
each other; ſome expreſſions in it rather 
favouring the one, which alludes to his ori- 
5 F ginal ; 
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ginal; and ſome the other, which explains 
it of his fallen ſtate. I ſhall, therefore, en- 
deavour to preſerve both as I go along. 
Tur next words are — every precious 
ſtone was thy covering, &c. This may be a 
metaphorical deſcription of that perfeci beau- 
ty and brightneſs, mentioned ver. 12 — 17. 
with which the devil, as we muſt at pre- 
ſent ſuppoſe him to be, was endowed, when 
an Angel of Light. Or, it may be, a pom- 
pous relation of that glittering luſtre in 
which he appeared to Eve, reſembling an 
Angel of Light; agreeably to the opinion 
of ſome divines, which it likewiſe great- 
ly confirms, that angels aſſumed animal 

forms; and one ſort of them, that of flying 
fiery ſerpents, that is; ſhining like fire when 
they flew, as the moſt proper emblem of 
their own glorious and ſplendid forms; and 
that this was the form in which Satan ap- 
peared to Eve, the better to cover his deſign. 


Tux deſcription is continued — The w x- 
manſbip of "thy tabrets and pipes (rather 9 
theſe ihõy jewwels and ornaments, before men- 
tioned) was prepared in thee, in the day 
that thou: waſt created. This is the ſenſe, 

| : in 


rom ExEK ITL XXVIII. 12— 19. 83 


in which Grotius renders the words m and 
Mo, and the Targum on Fer. xxxi. 4. and 
likewiſe the Syriac verſion of that place, 
favour this interpretation. The laſt words 
in the day that thou waſt created, ſeem to re- 
ſtrain the deſcription to his original ſtate. 
But to accommodate it to the other ſenſe, it 
may be obſerved that this prince of the fal- 
len angels being perfect in beauty, ver. 12. 
and of. ſuperior brightneſs to moſt of the an- 
gelic-orders in his original ſtate, this occa- 
ſioned his beart to be lifted up, ver. 15. and 
proved his ruin; and when he made the at- 
tempt on Eve, in order to ſtrike her eyes 
the more, he reſumed, and put on, as far as 
he could, his original aſpect, in which he 
had ſo much prided himſelf. In this ſenſe 
the words are a ſtrong irony, as they give 
ſuch a pompous deſcription of what was, 
indeed, but counterfeit beauty. 


VIRSE 14. Thou art the anointed cherub 
that covereth. This is not very intelligible. 
It may be rendered, with reference to his firſt 
eſtate — Thou waſt an anointed, i. e. a holy 
cherub Ton, that didſt cover or bedeck thy- 
el with precious ſtones, agreeably to what 
is ſaid above, every precious one was thy co- 

1 vering. 
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vering, Iod, to adorn thy ſelf withal. 

pr, and I gave them thee, i. e. theſe or- 

naments —endowed thee with that ſplendor 
and beauty of which theſe are deſcriptive. 


Bur with regard to his degraded condi- 


tion, and his appearance to Eve in paradiſe 
rue 210 NR may be tranſlated — Thou 
art the painted cherub — Thus Fer. xxii. 14. 
Wwn-mya is painted with vermilion. Thou 
art the painted cherub that coveret. i. e. diſ 
guiſeſt thy/e/f with the abovementioned pre- 
cious ſtones to conceal the deformity of thy 


fallen ſtate. To proceed — Thou waſt upon 


the holy mountain of God, i. e. in the holieſt 
and higheſt heavens, or in paradiſe, a place 
of holineſs, which was typical of the bleſſed 
manſions above. © Thou haſt walked up and 
down in the midſt of the flones of fire. The 
verb is in the reciprocal conjugation, and 
may be conceived very aptly, to expreſs a 
kind of proud ſtrut, as we ſometimes ſpeak ; 
or elſe, that undulating, or fluttering and 
fawning motion, into which it may be ſup- 
poſed the ſerpent put himſelf in his ap- 
proaches to Eve, being at the ſame time be- 
decked with /ones ſhining like fire, 1. e. 
makin g a glittering appearance reſembling | 

the 


4 — 


9 
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the precious ſtones ſo often already taken 
notice of. 7s [26H F 195 


V᷑nSsE 15. Thou waſt perfect in thy ways 
till iniquity was found in thee. This needs no 
comment, nor the next. 


VIEBSE 16. By the multitude of thy * 
Falſe- dealings, and ver. 18. of thine iniquities, 
and by the iniquity of thy traffic, thou haſt fin- 
ned: therefore I will caſt thee as prophane out 
of the Mountain of God, and Iwill deſtroy thee, 
O covering, 1. e. bedecked or diſguiſed che- 
rub, from the midſt of the ſtones of fire, i. e. of 
thy bright ſhining ſtones. Obſerve here, 
that to. give him the title of covering cherub 
in a good ſenſe, as it is generally underſtood, 

* $0 I chuſe to render T1957, whereby is preſerved its 
affinity, both with 5 %a merchant, and _ boy a falſe 


accuſer, or deceitful perſon, according to the dee para- 
hraſe, all the antient verſions, and Pagninus likewiſe of 


Fer. ix. 4. and the vulgate of Prov. xi. 13. and Chap. xx. 19. 


And as I cannot find that this word occurs any where el 
in ſcripture, but in this chap. of EZze4e/, it may as well be the 
abſtra& of the one as the other of the above concrete nouns. 


This rendering does not only better carry on the alluſion 


to the apoſtate angel, who in ſcripture has the character of 
a falſe accuſer, and an accuſer of the brethren ; but it is like- 


wiſe more agreeable to the context, which ſuppoſes the 
merchandiſe carried on to be diſhoneſt, by its being attended | 


with violence, and cauſing to fin, which honeſt merchandiſe, 


tho' ever ſo extenſive, doth not. ver. 18. iniquity of traffic is 
mentioned in expreſs terms. 8 8 
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and at the ſame time, to threaten him with 
deſtruction does not ſeem very contents: 


Vexss 1 Tm Thine 4 was | 72 up he- 
cauſe of. thy beauty, thou haſt corrupted thy 
wiſdom, by reaſon of. thy brightneſs — This 
we are elſewhere given to underſtand, was 
the caſe of the devil, to be lifted up with 
pride, So St Paul, in his deſcription of a 
biſhop, ſays, that he muſt not be à novice, leſt 
being lifted up with pride, he fall into the con- 
demmation of. the devil, 1 Ban, ili. 6.— I WA 
caſt thee to 15 ground. Is 


Vers 18. I will 1 forth . u . 
the maſt of thee, it ſtall devour thee, and 
will bring thee to aſhes on the earth. Theſe 
words, I will caſt thee to the ground — and 
bring. thee to aſhes on the earth, e allu- 
ding to the ſentence on the erpent — On 
thy belly alt thou go, and duſt” ſtalt thou eat 
As this deſtruction, by fire, may refer to 
the nature of his puniſhment 1 in hell. 


Ir is now ſubmitted, whether this be not 
the moſt natural i interpretation of this, other- 
wiſe obſcure paſſage, and whether it does 
1 not furniſh an additional proof, that the 
| devil 


n — «t „ͤ —1 ea. — — — 
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devil was concern'd in the ſeduction of 
our parent Eve. He is plainly deſcribed 
throughout this whole paſlage ; and he is 
particularly and expreſly ſaid to have been 
in Eden the garden of God, on this buſineſs, 
as it muſt be ſuppoſed, ſince we know not 
of any other he had there. 


II is never 0 that u compucifor and 
alluſions ſhould hold good in every parti- 
cular. I deſire this interpretation of the 
alluſions in the foregoing paſſage, to be re- 
ceived no longer than till another appears 
that will ſet them in a better light. When 
any ſuch . I ſhall x give up this 
for it. 


I $HALL here ſubjoin a teſtimony or two. 
more of the truth and reality of the fall out of 
the Old Teflament. That eminent prelate, 
who has thrown ſo much light on this ſub- 
ject, has pointed out ſeveral alluſions in the 
book of Fob to the fall of our firſt parents: 
in confirmation of which, I ſhall here only 
obſerve -in- general what I have elſewhere 
particularly proved, * that the main argu- 


* In a diſſertation on _ the deſign and e, of 
,. wo dons of Job. 
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ment and defign of the whole book of 756, | 
is built upon the ſuppoſition of the fall — 
that Job himſelf was a repreſentative or 
type of Adam, or rather of mankind in ge- 
neral that his firſt happy ſtate was an 
emblem of the firſt ſtate of man — that both 
the one and the other were deprived of their 
happineſs by ſatan — and that the deplora- 
ble condition, to which Job was reduced by 
him, fitly enough repreſents the miſerable 


ſtate into which he had brought fallen 


man; as his cure and reſtoration repreſents 

that of human nature thro' the Redeemer. 
Tir prophet Heſea, (according to the 

Hebrew, which the vulgate, and the margi- 


nal tranſlation of our Engliſb Bibles have 
adhered to) plainly ſuppoſes Adam to 


have been under a covenant, and to have 
tranſgreſſed it, when he ſays — They, kke 
Adam, have tranſgreſſed the covenant, chap. 
vi. 7. than which nothing can be more ex- 


preſs. | | 000 


TurRRE are ſome more inſtances of the 
ſenſe of the antient Few church, concern- 
ing this matter, which ſhould be allowed 
their weight, though they deſcend near as 


low 
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low as the time of our Saviour, and ſome of 


them, as is ſuppoſed lower. 


2 EsDRASs vii. 11, 12. mention is made of 
Adam's tranſgreſſion and the conſequences of 
it. When Adam tranſgreſſed my ſtatutes, ſays. 
God, then was decreed that now is dane. Then 
were the entrances of this world made nar- 
row, full of ſorrom and travel: they are but 
few and evil, full of perils, and very painful. 
Whereas the entrances of the elder world, as 
this author expreſſes himſelf, that is of the 
paradiſiacal ſtate, were wide and ſure, and 
brought immortal life, ver. 13. and ver. 46. 
the atheiſtical objection is made, which has 
been often ſince in the mouths of unbelie- 
vers, and has been in ſubſtance urged by 
Dr M. againſt the hiſtorical account — This 
is my firſt and laft ſaying, that it had been bet- 
ter not to have given the earth unto Adam : 
or elſe, when it was given him, to have re- 
ſtrained him from finning. Then follows, 
ver. 48. O thou Adam, what haſt thou dane? 
fer tho it was thou that ſinned, thou art not 
fallen alone, but ae all that come of thee. The 
loſs of immortality and paradiſe, and all the 
hopes of that happy ſtate, of which man- 
kind had been diſappointed by the fall, is la- 
mented throughout the ten following verſes. 

Tris 
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Tus were very good authority, if it could 
be ſuppoſed that this book was written at 
the time, it ſets forth chap. vii. 28. . four 
hundred years before Chriſt ; but whenever, 
or by whomſoever written, it is not without 
its weight, in the preſent caſe, tho' the book” 
HE. wand on of no Wen account. 

| Tur 7. argum  Heribet to Fenathan B. 
| Uziel, and that of Yeruſelem, have each 'of 
 - them a gloſs to this purpoſe, on Gen. iii. 1 5.— - 
That the feed of the woman, by keeping 

the law, ſhall bruiſe the ſerpent's head, 

and that the ſerpent ſhall bite their heel, 8 
hen they {ball' forſake the law — But 
that there will be a remedy for them, 

« hut none for him, and that they ſhall ap- 

«ply this remedy 1 in the _ of the 8 

0 * Me Nah. * Ae 


— T__Y — ms. — 


5 , 


Tur F a nad is. 0 on Ruth iv. 
4281 is to this effect. In Feſſe iniquity and 
e corruption: was not found, that he fhould 
4 pe delivered into the hands of the an- 5 
gel of death — wherefore he lived many 
ee days, till the counſel which the ſerpent 
"yo Eve, to eat of the fruit of that tree, 
« which 


Jartber probel. gr 


«which rendered men wife; to difinguiſh 

“good and evil, was brought to remem- 
« brance before God; thro' which advice 
<« it was, that all the inhabitants of the earth 
« became obnoxious to death, and for this 
10 ane the righteous Js N 51 „ ee __ 


Tur ame Targum on Beck br vii. 4b. de- 
livers the fame doctrine. God made the 
e firſt man upright and innocent before him; 
but the ſerpent and Eve ſeduced him 
eto eat of the fruit of that tree; 'whereof 
« they that eat, obtain the faculty of diſtin- 
guiſhing between good and evil, and thus 
** they cauſed death to invade him, and all 
Fc hows inhabitants of the earth. „ 


To the enemy of wwe antient Ss: 
about the time of Chriſt, I beg leave to add 
one heathen atteſtation of the ſame age, 
which was originally borrowed from the 
Jews. I mean that of Virgil, in his famous 
4th eclogue, in which he inſerted whatever 
he found in the Cumæan Sibylis books, con- 
cerning the reſtoration of the golden age, 
which was none other than the paradifiacal 
ſtate. And among the other good fruits of 
it, it is remarkable that he particularly men- 


tions 
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tions the deſtruction of the ſerpent —— 
Occidet et e. et fallax Ren veneni 
accidet. — art 


Tu is being mentioned in the. „ 
number, and conſidering whence Virgil had 
his information, may be moſt properly un- 

derſtood of the deſtruction of that old ſer- 
pent, the devil and ſatan, which was to be 
bound and caſt into the lake of fire and brim- 
| fone. But however he came by his infor- 
mation, this is not; more extraordinary. thart 
ſeyeral eee in thatwonderful poem. 


1 2 us now ſee whih * chriſtian. ora- 


cles deliver concerning this ſubject, Now 


though the whole goſpel diſpenſation, as was 
obſerved above, is built upon the reality of 
the fall, and this is generally allowed by 
unbelievers to be the chriſtian ſenſe of it; 
yet as a Chriſtian divine has laboured to 
overthrow it, and to make it all fable and 
allegory, and has endeavoured to ſtrengthen 
his opinion with the authority of St James 
p- 134. which would have been as much for 
his purpoſe, if he had produced it, to prove 
the forgery of the miracles of the firſt ages 
of the church; I ſhall add a few plain teſ- 


timonies 
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timonies out of the New Teſtament, i in con- 
firmation of this great truth. 


87 Paul mentions Adam's offence as what 
had brought ſin, death, and judgment into 
the world, wherein all his poſterity were 
involved with him, Rom. v. 12. and runs the 
contraſt between the effects of Adam's tranſ- 
greſſion, and the obedience and grace of 
Chriſt to the end of the chapter, 


Now. could a mere fable, ki * 
gory, call it what you will, cooked up near 
3000 years, according to our author's chro- 
nology, after the ſuppoſed event — could 
ſuch a thing, at any time, be productive of 
ſuch real, too real and important conſequen- 
ces? Are moral apologues ſuch dangerous 
deſtructive things? Or, muſt not ſuch 
dreadful cataſtrophe's have a foundation in 
fact? The ſame apoſtle tells us, 1 Cor. xv. 21. 
that by man came death'; and by what man 
is explained in the next verſe — in Adam 
all die. How are we to underſtand this? 
What, that we do not die a natural, but only 
an allegorical. death? The firſt and laſt Adam 
are here, and elſewhere, mentioned toge- 
ther, and compared with each other ; but if 

| the 


— — — — * 
— — — — 
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poſition may be extended to the other: if 
the one be not a living ſoul, the other may 
as well be ſuppoſed not to be a gurckening 


ſpirit, ver. 47. The bare mention of theſe 


conſiderations is ſuſſicient to expoſe the ab- 
deer of this ſuppoſition. Again, 2 Cor. 
xi. 3. the apoſtle takes notice of the ſer- 


pent's beguiling Eve by his ſubtilty — and 


1 Tim. ii. 14. that Adam oas not deceived 
(by him) but that he woman being deceived 
was (firſt and chiefeſt) in the tranfsreſfon 
Butthe' apoſtle was deceived, and not the, and 
we are greatly deceived, likewiſe, if this, af- 
ter all, be found to be no more” than fable. 
Either, therefore, let this be allowed to be 


fact, or let the whole ſcripture be dl ax 
3 declared to be fable "INS p it. | 


hoy j} 7 S# . 1 
4 11 1 1 > E 4 1 


Tur the devil was the ach: tempter 'of 
our parent Eve, I think may be very clearly 
inferred from the following texts. He that 
commeteth fin is off the devil, for" the devil fn- 
neth' from: the beg:1ming, fays St Fobn, r Epiſt. 
i. 8. And in his goſpel, he ſpeciſies 
What thoſe fins' were, of Which the devil 


was particularly guilty ; ; Where he tells us, 


ex the devil was a murtherer From the be- 
112 ginning, 
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ginning, and abode not in the: truth,” becauſe 
there is no truth in bim — and that be is 4 
liar and the father of it, Jo. viii. 44. Now 
whom do we read of his having murther- 
ed ? and in what ſenſe was he a murtherer 
from the beginning, but in this, a moſt pro- 
per one — that he wilfully and maliciouſly 
contrived and compaſſed the death of our 
firſt parents, and adminiſtered the deadly 
poiſon to them, the fatal effects of which, 


are derived 10 their poſterity to this | day . 


whereby he becomes juſtly chargeable with 
the guilt of their deaths, and that of e 
whole race ever ſineꝰ wee 


| 775 18 e the Devil came 
to merit that other character of a har, and 
father of lyes, which our Saviour gives him 
in this text likewiſe. For by a moſt noto- 
rious and impudent lye it was that he, de- 
luded our firſt parents to eat of the forbid- 
den fruit: Ie ſhall not ſurely die, were his 
words in direct contradiction to what. God 
had threatened —7hbou ſhalt ſurely die. Here 
was, indeed, a. complication of lyes; for 
ſome reckon no leſs than four in the whole 


number. Be that as it will, he is from 


hence juſtly ſtiled a lyar; and as this Was 
| * 2 


— 
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the firſt inſtance of the kind in the world, 
he is no leſs properly called he father of Hes. 
But if the devil was not at all concerned in 
this affair, then the natural ſerpent is the 
ſinner, murderer, lyar, and father of lyes. 
Or if this be no hiſtorical narration of facts, 
it lies upon thoſe who maintain that opinion 
to ſhew how the characters in theſe texts 
do E belong t to the e nn 


"WM Aer 
; 8 


"Hes: f il. 14. we are told, ie our Saviour 
thre death de efrroyed him that had the Power of 
death, that is the devil. Hence it appears 
that the devil is inveſted with the power of 
death ; but the queſtion is how he came by 
it? When, and upon what oc aſion was. 
this power convey'd to him? We ſay the 
grant'is contain d in theſe words boi Halt 
bruiſe his heel — and let thoſe that will not 
DONE" 1 produce better evidence of i. it. __ 
Y III having g brought death into the world as 
the Wages offs was made the executioner of 
it, and in that ſenfe had the power of in- 
flieting it; as was the conſtant belief of the 
Fews, in whoſe language he is on this ac- 
count Gald, the angel of death. In virtue of 


| _ power it was that he put our Saviour to 
death 
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| death in the fleſh, recognized by him in 
theſe words—7h1s is your hour and the power 


of darkneſs. Luke xxii. 53. And thus was 


the prophecy contain'd in God's ſentence on 
the ſerpent, fulfill'd in and By our Saviour in 
a more eminent manner than it could be by 
any other Perſon. As he was the ſeed of 
the woman in ſuch a ſenſe as no one elſe ever 


was, ſo his death and ſpeedy reſurrection 


anſwer the idea of a flight wound convey'd 
by the terms; brui/ing bis heel, in a peculiar 
manner likewiſe. And on the other hand, 


our Saviour's triumph over him by this very 


means, and the final deſtruction of his king- 

dom, was in effect the braifing of his bead, 

thus thro' his death de eftroying him that had the 
power of death. 


I hall only das farther here, that from 
comparing theſe ſeveral laſt cited texts toge- 
ther, we may perceive the wiſdom of the di- 


vine appointment of the devil, to carry on the 


ends of God's juſtice in the puniſhment of 
man for his offence, at the ſame time that 
he was under ſentence of condemnation for 


his own. He was a murderer from the be- 


ginning, and was accordingly arraign'd to 
ſuffer the law in that caſe — his head was to 


os be 


. 1 
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Be bruiſed, implying death - ſuch a FN =: 

ſpirits are capable of. But as this death doth 

not deprive him of Being, and as the full 

execution of his ſentence hath not yet taken 
place—he 1 in the mean time, as part of his 
ſentence, is degraded to the moſt diſgrace- 
ful office of executing. the ſame ſentence, of 
death on ſinful man, or, in other words, 
to bruiſe his heel ; as offenders and ſome- 
times accomplices, are by human judicato- 
ries appointed executioners of the law upon 
other criminals. Add to this, that ſatan is 
eall'd the accuſer of the brethren, Rev. xit, 10. 
upon which account likewiſe the office 
of executioner belong d to him. For, as 
Mr Deubuz, on the place obſerves, the ac- 
cuſer, according to the cuſtom of the eaſtern 
nations, and in ſome caſes by the law of 
Moſes, Deut. xii. 9. * ee to be 
the executioner. 


THE 1 FX one e paſſage more in St Paul, 
which it is proper here to take notice of, in 
order to juſtify the application made above, 
and by chriſtian writers in general, of the 
| ſeed of the woman, to our Saviour Chriſt, a 
general expreſſion to a particular Perſon. _ 
To Abraham and his ſeed were the promiſes 
made: 


1 N * * n K 
2 F F 
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1 5 made : He faith not, anita ſeeds as of many, 


but as of one ; and to thy ſeed, that is Chriſt. 
Gal. iii. 16. Which reaſoning is as conclu- 
five in the one caſe as the other. If the 
| ſeedof Abraham, in the place referr d to, ſig- 
nifies a ſingle perſon, the ſeed of the woman 
may, without excluding other ſenſes of it, 
be interpreted of a ſingle perſon likewiſe. 
The perſon meant by Abraham's ſeed is by 
St. Paul determined to be Chriſt, - Chriſt 
likewiſe was deſcended from Eve thro the 
loyns of Abraham, and he alone was pro- 
| perly and literally the feed of the woman, be- 
ing born of a pure virgin without the con- 
currence of man. A modern chriſtian di- 
vine could ſee nothing remarkable in this 
form of ſpeech, which we have been con- 
fidering. A learned Jew of the twelfth 
century * was greatly ſtruck with it, and 
juſtly wonders how the ſeed of the woman 
only, and not that of the man came to be 
mention d. The antient Jews would have 
taught both the one and the other, that it 
was not without reaſon that this expreſſion 
was uſed, and who the perſon is that is 
meant by it. See the Targums above cited 
on the place. 


* Maimonides More Nevochim, P. ii. cap. 30. 
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5 Tux reſtriction to a particular perſon, is 
greatly countenanced by the text itſelf. I, or 
rather as it is in the margin of ſome of our Bi- 
bles, He x ſhall bruiſe thy head, &c. Here it 
has been well obſerved that the oppoſition is 
| not made between the ſeed of the woman, 
and the ſeed of the ſerpent, as in the former 
part of the verſe; but between the ſeed of 
the woman, and the ſerpent himſelf, which 
points at a ſingle combat, as it were, be- 
tween them. But where do we read that 
our Saviour had any conteſt with literal © _ 
ſerpents, much leſs with that old individual 
literal ſerpent which beguil'd Eve? Which 
we cannot ſuppoſe to have been reſerved 
alive ſo long, till he appear'd to deſtroy him. 1 
It muſt therefore be that old metaphorical 
ſerpent with whom he had this engagement. 
the devil and ſatan, » TAavar Thv d ; 
Apocal. xii. 9. Who is the deceiver of the 
whole world, and therefore incluſively of 
our firſt parents. It is farther obſervable 
from this paſſage, that this ſame enemy 
is v. xiii. expreſsly ſaid to have perſe- 
cuted the WOMAN which brought forth 
the MaAn-child, and v. 17. to dave made 
war with the remnant of her sERD. Now 
tho' the woman here be the myſtical woman, 
the 


1 
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the! Church, and her. facd the members of 
t; yet theſe expreſſions do not only carry 
a > manifeſt alluſion to the natural woman 
Eve, and her natural ſeed; but the one is 
I literally included in the other; for as the 
church and its members could conſiſt of 
none other than the ſeed of the. woman, ſo 
Mr Mede expounds the ſeed of. the woman to 
be Chriſt and his members. See his works: 

vel. I, r e. uk 
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1 AVING given theſe direct 908 
of the hiſtorical ſenſe of the fall, I 
proceed now to examine ſuch objections | 
againſt it, as have not. A fallen ae 
conſideration, 


And, bn. _ firſt place, to conſider. the 
| foundation on which the objections in gene- 
1 ral are built. I find it is aſſerted with much 
confidence, that © allowing Moſes to have 
e been commiſſioned by God to write the 
account of the paradiſiacal ſtate and fall 
<« of man, yet that the matter of the ſtory, 
« whether inſpired or not, is abſolutely in- 
G2 bo ** conſiſtent 


102 'OnJtECTIONS anſwered. 
ce confiſtent with the character of an hifto- 


ce xical narration; * and muſt ever convince 
“all Who conſider it without prejudice, 


ce that it' is vholly fabulous or allegorical,” 


Bram. of Bp. Lond. diſcourſes, p. 135. 


e ARA that the hiſtorical ſenſe of the fall, 


WAS ſo far from being the ſenſe of the 


writer; or in any degree probable, that 
eit ig  utierly abſurd and contradictory to 
ce reaſon.” Ib. p. 102. In ſupport of this 
opinion, it is taken for granted as an allowed 
principle, that man came perfect out of 
« the Hands of 'his: Creator; and Had a 
te natural law implanted in him; which was 
*'z complete guide to him in his duty. J. 
Notwithſtanding it is obſerved that in 


* this (cuppoſed) hiſtorical narration, 'we 
& cannot diſcover the leaſt trace of any 


« natural law or religion — that reaſon and 


e nature appear to have had no rule in the 


a paradifiacal ftate,” and feveral occurrences 


min the narration are remarkd upon As 


having no foundation therein, but as con- 
+ wid Oy" P- 104. and 708 * 


Tars is the general en upon 
Which all the objections that follow are 
raiſed, which it will therefore be proper to 


* 
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examine, before we proceed to confider the 
E N upon it. 

Warn knit of the Nrkseten! in which 
man was created, and of that natural law 
then implanted in him, they ought to con- 
nder 1805 kind of EI that could be, 


 AnD as nature and reafbn are the only 
guides which the reafoners of this world are 
willing to follow, let us join iſſue with them, 
and confider what poſſible perfection man 
at his firſt awaking into life and being could | 
be ſappoſed endowed with, even allowing 
him to be created with the moſt enlarged 
capacities, and the moſt excellent and noble 
faculties that we can form any conception 
of. And I appeal to every impartial confi- 
derer, whether this could be a perfection of 
accompliſhment ; or whether it be not moſt 
natural to ſuppoſe that it was a perfection 
of capacity only. If the great Creator in 
the formation of the firſt man, obſerved in 
any meaſure that analogy which has ap- 
pear'd in his works ever ſince ; we cannot 
ſuppoſe that his mind open'd all at once; 
or that his reaſoning powers, however ex- 
cellent, could arrive at any degree of accom- 


os. = pliſo d 
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| plfſb'd perfection, otherwiſe than by exers 
© ciſe and application; or that any of his 


faculties could be of any uſe to him, or 
ſervice in life, otherwiſe than as they were 
brought forth, exerted and improved by 
experience. If we ſuppoſe aperſonbrought 
ce into the world with both theſe, (vi. un- 
« derſtandin g and bodily ſtrength) i in matu- 
ce rity, as far as this . is conceiyable, - he 


e would plainly at firſt be as unqualified 
ce for the human life of mature age, as an 


ce jdeot. He would be in a manner diſtracted 
ce with aſtoniſhment and apprehenſion, and 
ce curĩoſity and ſuſpence; nor can one gueſs 
&« how long it would be before he would _, 


e be familiarized to himſelf, and the 


e objects about him, enough even to ſet 


2 himſelf to any thing. It may be queſtion' d 


ee too, whether the natural information of 


— 


e his fight and hearing, would be of any 


« uſe to him in acting before experience.” 


Bp. Butler's analogy of * and na- 
er E. . 86. 


- New if this 8 babes any melons” 


vie to the ſtate of the firſt man at his 


creation, what idea can we have of that 


boaſted natural law, which was to do every 


thing 


FL 
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thing for him? That was to be ſuch an all. 
ſufficient inſtructor, and infallible, guide to 
him ? Do we now really wonder that Moſes 
takes no notice of this law, in his hiſtorical 
account of the firſt ſtate of man ? Or do we 
not rather ſee that he neither ought, nor in- 
deed could take any notice of it? For this 
good reaſon, viz. that there was at that time 


in fact, no ſuch thing as any natural law or 


religion—at beſt, none that was, worth the 
taking notice of that it could not riſe any 
higher than man's other accompliſhments, 
and therefore it mult for ſome time be very 
inconſiderable at the beſt, and very inade- 


quate to the purpoſes of it, 


Bur if it be conſider d farther, that the 
object of religion is very different from thoſe 


of ſenſe, and that it is converſant about 


matters of a ſaperior nature to the things of 
this world, it is difficult to ſay in what 
length of time, or whether ever it could of 
itſelf, and by the mere ſtrength of human 


reaſon, be diſcover d and improved to ſuch 


a degree, as to be an adequate rule of life. 


Even in this its preſent ſuppoſed ſtate of 


perfection, notwithſtanding the improve- 


ments 
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ments it has moſt unthankfully received from 
revelation, its ſtouteſt champions have not 
asyet been able to prove it to be a ſufficient 
guide in matters of religion. And can we 
fuppoſe it to have been a better guide, or 
near fo good a one in its infant ſtate? The 
Biſhop has ſhewn, even on the ſuppoſition 
of its utmoſt perfection, where it muſt have 
been defective; * but my buſineſs is only to 
account for Mo ofes s filence concerning it, 
which I preſume is done in ſuch a manner, 
that this omiſſion which was triumph'd in 
as a mighty objection againſt it, proves to be 
à good argument for he. 2 and 188 5 of 
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= Tas religion of the firſt man was re- 
veal'd, as is acknowledged when it is faid, 
that all things in the paradifiacal Nate were 
| 6rder'd miraculouſly and ſupernaturally by | 
the immediate interpoſition of God, p. 104. 
When natural religion commenced we know 
not, nor in what age or country it obtain d 
unborrow'd from, and independent of re- 
velation, unleſs it were among the Hotten- 
| Forts, and ſome ſuch people who are ſo far de- 
generated, that we are told even the human 


s in his third diſcourſe, and appendix likewiſe. 
form 
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form is much debaſed in them, ſo as to Be 


but a degree above brutes. We have no 
certain knowledge what its Credenda and A. 
genda were; nor do we know of any mighty 
efficacy or ſufficiency it had for the in- 
provement and exaltation of the natures of 
thoſe who were guided by it alone. Its 


friends and admirers would do it acceptable 


ſervice; if they would publiſh the hiſtory of 
its rife and progreſs in theſe reſpects, or pro- 


duce ſome authentic records, or other evi- 


dence of its antiquity, worth, and excellence. 
Let them clearly affign its nature, extent, 


and limits —its ſeveral duties, promiſes, and 


fanctions; and it will be time enough chen 
to build arguments upon we, 


Per to argue from the preſent ſtate of 
nature and reaſon, to that of our firſt pa- 
rents, is taking for granted, WR think 
ought not to be allowed. * 


Tears we know, that as God Altmighty 
revealed himſelf to Adam, ſo he continued 


to do to holy men of old, from time to time, 
not truſting, it ſeems, to natural religion — 
that there has ſcarce been any nation on 


earth, where ſome traces of theſe revelations 


have 


A 
| 
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have not been diſcovered — that the main 

body of them hath been committed to wri- 
ting, and is continued on record for the 
inſtruction, the guidance, and benefit of 
God's true ſervants throughout all ages — 
that it is, for the moſt part, fairly and openly 
ſubmitted. to be confidefed, examined and 
canvaſſed by men — that where it under- 
goes the ſevereſt ſcrutiny, . there I believe 
we may ſay it moſt prevails, notwithſtand- 
ing the utmoſt oppoſition that wit and 
malice can raiſe againſt it — that where it 
moſt prevails, there the moſt flouriſhing 
and happy ſocieties of men are found, as 


on the other hand, thoſe nations are the 


moſt ſavage and barbarous, who do not en- 
joy the light of it, and are leſt to the gui 
dance of this natural law, 

Turns: — n ſo little Eats, 
tion for the ſuppoſition of any natural law 
or religion, of any account, in the paradiſia- 
cal ſtate, that being at preſent our only con- 
cern, all that is built upon it, is of as little | 
* 


Ir is proper here juſt to obſerve, in order 
to prevent miſtakes, that what has been ſaid 


of 
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of natural religion, is not meant to diſcard 
reaſon, nor to deprive it of its proper uſe 

and privilege. Though it be but an indiffe- 
rent guide, yet is it a ſufficient reſt of reli 
gion, and indeed the only one we have. 
Let us examine the hiſtorical narration by 
this criterion, and let it ſtand or fall by it. 


Fixvr, it is ſaid, * that had our firſt pa- 
< rents been left to the direction of the na- 
<« tural law, it would have taught them that 
ce the primary end of their creation was to 
* propagate their ſpecies,” p. 104. How? 
Does this great expounder of the natural 
law, lay this down as the firſt end of man 
taught by it? I thought the primary end 
of his creation was to ſerve his Creator. If 
the natural law teach otherwiſe, I am ſure 
I ſhall have no great opinion of it; eſpe- 
cially if it teaches that to be his primary end, 
which brutes enjoy in common with him, 
and which 1s not even their primary end ; 
nor can it, indeed, be properly called any 
end at all. It is, indeed, a law eſtabliſhed 
for both, in order to the preſervation of the 
ſpecies, but the preſervation of the indivi- 
dual is ſtill prior to it, both in us and them, 

in whatever view it be conſidered — and 
| whether 


—— —— — 
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whether-it be called end or law. To ove 
ceed un the objection. | INS 


F ROM this hiſtorical narration our author 


[Gori « that our firſt parents, during their 


1c ſtate of innocence, were utterly ignorant 


of this end.” 16. But where does he find | 
this? not in theſe words, Be fruitful and 


multiply, chap. i. nor from the inſtitution of 


marriage, and Adam's reflection upon it, 
Chap. ii. nor is there any thing hinders, for 


ought we know, but that they might have ; 


fulfilled the end of it. It has been conjec- 


tured that they actually did fulfil it, and that 
Eve was near ſeven months gone with child 


before they were turned out of paradiſe. | 
(See er on Redemption, chap. 1 % 


: Bur whether they really fulfilled this 
end, or not, it appears from the hiſtorical 
account, that they were expreſly command- 
ed and authoriſed to do it by God himſelf ; 

which, inſtead of depriving them of the di- 
rection of the natural law, was, indeed, aid- 
ing and enforcing it, and doing more than it 
could of itſelf do. It is ſtrange, therefore, 
to ſee it aſſerted, that during their ſtate of 
innocence, we id in the hiſtorical account 


they 
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they were utterly ignorant of this end; 
tho, if. that were really the caſe, I do not 
ſee how it could much hurt the credit of it, 
any more than what is urged in the next 
place, viz. © That they did not know their 
« own nakedneſs, till they were expelled 
ce paradiſe.” He ſhould have ſaid, till their 
fall, However, all that can be inferred from 
hence is, that they were in a ſtate of great 
innocence and ſimplicity — that they knew 
neither the want, nor the uſe of cloaths, ha- 
ving never ſeen nor experienced any. Na- 
kedneſs is a relative idea, which could not 
enter their minds, till occaſion happened to 
ſuggeſt its correlative. They knew not ſin, 
and therefore had no ſenſe of ſhame, which 
proceeds from it; any more than young 
children have when they are naked. But 
as ſoon as they tranſgreſſed, ſhame and con- 
fuſion, the natural offspring of an evil deed, 
overwhelmed them, ſhewed them their na- 
kedneſs, and put them upon means to cover 
it. But ſee more to this purpoſe above. 


NEXT it is ſaid © that the natural law 

e could not teach them that the fruit of a 
© tree could inſpire knowledge, or that the 
1 nnn of good or ill could be crimi- 
© nal 
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« nal or hurtful.” This objection has been 


ſufficiently obviated already; nocht ag 5 


I will beſtow a few words more upon it to 
ſhew that this is not ſo repugnant to the 


principles of the patural law, or our natural 


notions, as the objector would have it: 


As to the firſt part of the objection, all the 


force of it conſiſts in the archneſsof the infi- - 
nuation convey'd in the terms of it, imply- 
ing a ſuppoſition of ſome charm, as has been 


obſerved before, in this tree above all others, 
by the uſe of which knowledge was to be in- 
ſpired. But there is no foundation in the text 


for any ſuch conſtruction, nor for ſuppoſing, 


any natural. virtue or efficacy in the tree it- 
ſelf for thispurpoſe. Notwithſtanding which, 


this, as well as any thing elſe, may by 
divine inſtitution be made a means of know- 


ledge, and may convey it by the poſitive ap- 


pointment of him who hath all nature in his 
power, and can make what combinations 


he pleaſes between the ſeveral parts of it: 
And it has accordingly been ſhewn above 
how it was made to anſwer that end. 


Tus other part of the objection that is 


grounded on the abſurdity of the ſuppoſi- 


tion, 


— 


[ 
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tion, that the knowledge of good and evil 
mould be criminal or hurtful, ſeems to be of 
more weight, knowledge of any kind being 
* excellent and beneficial an accompliſh- 
ment, and ſo needful too, eſpecially in the 
infant-ſtate of the world, that it appears at 
firſt ſight, not very eaſy to reconcile the in- 
. Hibitton of it to our notions of an infinitely 
wiſe and beneficent Being. 


| Broipis what has been faid above, to 
this point, let it be conſidered farther, that 
as noble a talent as this 1s, yet it may not be 
always proper for us to be entruſted with it, 
and that it may prove prejudicial to us: 
We are Beings of limited capacities, and 
therefore ſhould be content to exerciſe our 
faculties within the bounds of our own 


ſphere, and not aſpire to be wiſe above what 


is preſcribed us. What is that to thee ? Was 
our Saviour's anſwer to the impertinent cu- 
riofity of one of his diſciples, and it is not 


for you to know the times and the ſeaſons — 


to them all. And this is no more than what 
is thought prudent and fitting i in all ſtates 
and conditions of life. It is not for ſubjects 
always to know the ſecret ſprings, the 
grounds and the reaſons of the conduct, 
15 & pd 
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the orders and commands of their -gover- 

nors, even in matters of near concern to 

themſelves; nor for children to be made as 

wiſe as their parents in every thing they want 

| to be informed in. Knowledge, as excellent 
a talent as it is, may be too dearly bought, 
and there are things which we had much 
better be ignorant of than know, It is, 
therefore, not only prudent, but kind to 
check our curioſity, and lay it under a re- 
ſtraint in that reſpect. And if any branch 
of knowledge be thought fit by God to be 

reſtrained from us, it becomes criminal, and 

f if criminal, hurtful,” as has been ſhewn, in 

fact, to have been the caſe of our firſt pa- 

rents. to b * 


Gop AL MIGHTY had planned out a ſtate 
of diſcipline for them, ſuited to the ſimplici- 
ty of theſe his new- made creatures; where- 
in they were not to be kept in a total and ab- 
ſolute ignorance. We learn nothing like that 
from the ſhort hiſtory we have of that ſtate. 
Adam's. giving names to the creatures, and 
his prophetical reflection on the marriage 
ſtate, are inſtances to the contrary. And 
they were to be leiſurely trained up in ſuch 
Ws 015 of e as were proper for 
their 
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their condition, light being gradually to be 
let in on the eyes of their underſtanding, as 
it ſhould open and unfold itſelf, and as they 
ſhould be able to bear it; which was much 
wiſer and kinder treatment of them, than to 
leave them expoſed, as the oſtrich doth her 
eggs, to be guided by, I know not what na- 
tural law. But they affecting to be wiſe 
beyond their line, or as one of their fathers 
expreſſes it, Jet namiav Ppovery, the tempter 
ſtruck in with their vanity—promiſed them 
wiſdom, but alaſs, how dearly bought ! 
They eagerly took the alluring bait — and 
their mouth was filled with gravel. 


I the next place, it is ſaid, © that it was 
not the light of reaſon, that directed our 
ce firſt parents to hide themſelves from the 
« fight of God among the trees.” p. 104. 
But whatever it is that dire&s them to it, 
we find it the conſtant reſource of guilt in 
their ſons to flee from juſtice. One would 
think that the biſhop's remark, on this inci- 
dent, might have precluded this objection. 
e All that we read of Adam, upon his tranſ- 
<« greſſion, is, that conſcious of his guilt, he 
* hid himſelf from the preſence of the Lord 
God among the trees of the garden, ho- 
2 ping 
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- * ping (as there is nothing more irrational 
« than fear) to eſcape the All- ſeeing Eye of 
te his Maker.” Appendix, p. 36. . And that 
this was fact, we have the teſtimony of 
an inſpired writer, who plainly gp to it 
in theſe words — 1f I cover my trangreſſians 
like Adam, Job xxxi. 33. Poſſibly they 
had not yet diſcovered for themſelves, it is 
certain their confuſion did not give them 
leave to reflect upon, che divine attribute of 

omniſcience. 


I com now to the capital of this group 
of objections, and the only one which J 
think remains unanſwered : and this is, that 
in the hiſtorical narration © we find one of 
e the loweſt of the beaſts (which ſhe might 
have known to have been all dumb) hold- 

ing diſcourſe, and debating with Eve, 
ce without giving the leaſt ſhock or ſurpriſe 


* to her natural reaſon.” 


Py ies regard to this, let it be conſidered 
that Evewas fimple and unexperienced—had 
but juſt acquired the uſe of language, hav- 
ing been taught it probably by her huſband, 
as he, was by God himſelf ; all the advan- 
tage that man hath of the brute creation in 

a | this 
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chis reſpect being a capacity and aptneſs to 
learn ſpeech, and not the actual poſſeſſion 


of it, which he hath not by nature any more 
than they. | 


| - By it farther conſidered, that whatever 
knowledge Adam had of the nature of the 
creatures, it does not follow that Evx had 
the fame; becauſe when God brought 
them to Adam to impoſe names upon them, 
ſhe was not preſent, having not as yet been 
preſented to him, though probably formed, 
notwithſtanding her formation is not parti- 
cularly mentioned till afterwards. (ſee Eſſay 
on Redemp. p. 17.) All her knowledge, 
therefore, of the creatures was what Adam 
had communicated to her, improved per- 
haps ſome little, very little, by her own ob- 
ſervation, as his knowledge of them had 
been communicated by God. Therefore, 
as the had lately acquired the uſe of ſpeech 
herſelf, poſſibly, ſhe might not know that 
it was abſolutely unattainable by other crea= 
tures. Thus much, it may be preſumed, 
ſhe knew, that ſome of them had capacities 
ſuperior to others: The Serpent particular- 
ly was more ſubtile than any other beaſt of 
the feld. This is obſerved by the Hiſtorian 
"B47 not 
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not only to account for the ſucceſs of the 


temptation, which, though it be attributed 


to the ſerpent, could not be brought about 
by the mere ſubtilty of the brute itſelf, were 


it ever ſo great; but his principal view in 


introducing his relation with this remark; I 

am fully ſatisfied, was to account for the 

credit which: the ſerpent had obtained with 

Eve from the opinion which ſhe had of his 

wiſdom and ſagacity: and I —_ this to 0 
r. Mede's en e * 


— 


n HIS. rats a difficulty . in 


che Biſhop IJ Appendix, p. 13. as urged a- 
gainſt the literal ſenſe; which, as it ſuppoſes 
e ſerpent to be the inſtrument of an eyil 


Bcing, by whoſe ſubtilty alone, and not that 


of | the ſerpent, 1 Eve was deceived ; © to what 
* purpoſe, it is aſked, is the ſubtilty of the ſer- 

<< pent at all mentioned i in a caſe where it had 
& nothing to do ? ” To this the above coſi- 


| deration furniſhes an anſwer — that the ſer- 


pent's. ſubtilty is mentioned to account for 


the influence he had on Eve. We ſeldom 


pay any regard to the advice ve one, whom 
we don't think ! in ſome d e * 


vol. I. . 181. — 
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giving it; and the tempter might have 
found it difficult to impoſe even upon her 
ſimplicity, if he had choſen a leſs plauſible 


cover for his fraud. Whence it. appears 


that the ſubtilty even of the inſtrument 
contributed to the ſucceſs of the agent who 
made Wy of him in the deception. 


— — 
8 
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creatures to Adam to be named by him, and 
to be acquainted with their natures (which 


he is allowed to have been, Exam. p. 105 
was, that being known, he might likewiſe 
know which to entertain and employ, and ; 


which to ayold and be cautious of. 


Tauar the names which Adam gave che 
creatures were not arbitrary, but founded 


in nature and reaſon appears from hence, 


that when Eve was brought to him he gave 
her a name likewiſe, and added the reaſon 
of it — ſhe ſhall be called woman, becauſe ſhe 
was taken out of man. He likewiſe gave a 
reaſon for the name of Eve; and we meet 
with but few primitive names without. the 
grounds of them -annext. — An argument, 
by the way, that the Hebrew was the origi- 
nal language. | 

HK 4: Now 


U 
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4 with us, when the ſerpent accoſted Eve in 


the manner it is related, we will not, 1 pre- 
ſume, think her ſurprize at his having g the 
uſe of ſpeech, ſo great, as at. firſt fight it 


might appear. To hear him expreſs him 


ſelf in articulate ſounds, might at firſt very 
likely greatly excite her wonder ; but when 
ſhe found it fo in fact, what had ſhe to con- 
clude, but that he had learnt the uſe of 
ſpeech as well as ſhe? And perhaps he 


might have attributed both his ſpeech and 


reaſon, of which ſhe found him ſuch. 2 


maſter, to the fruit of the tree of know- 


& 4 * a. 


| ledge.* Her aſtoniſhment therefore Mmuſt 
be turned into admiration of his wiſdom, 


eſpecially 1 when ſhe heard him reaſon ſo a- 
greeably to her own inclinations, which 
were already but too eagerly bent the ſame 


way. By too great an indulgence of her 
appetite in eating of the other fruits of the 


garden, it grew upon her to that degree, 


that at length ſhe conceived a longing. 75 


| 77 * 

. „See an ingenious conjecture to this 3 in a note to 
the latter of Mr Parter's two diſcourſes on the fall, which T 
Had not the pleaſure of ſeeing till the foregoing ſheets were 
"committed to the preſs, 


this, 


* 4 
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this, and was therefore eaſily induced toy 4 


compliance with what ſhe was already half. | 


wen to: * 0 on redemption. el. i.) 


WI. TH ea. tl to the Gaming ———_ 
of this relation to us her poſterity, there is 
thus much farther to be ſaid that weare at 
ſuch a diſtance, and in ſuch different cireum- 
ſtances from thoſe of our parent Eve, that we 
are very incompetent judges of her ſtate, 
and the tranſactions of it; which, inſtead of 
rejecting every thing that does not go down 
with our ſqueamiſh reaſon, ſhould make us 
more modeſt and willing to take matters as 


they are re preſented — that this affair ap- 


pears to us in quite a different view from 
what it did to her. She apprehended no 
other being to be preſent, but what appeared 
to her — We, if we had no other light into 
this matter but our reaſon, muſt conclude, 


as undoubtedly. ſhe did afterwards, upon 
reflection on what had happened with its 


conſequences, that a mere ſerpent could not 
diſcourſe and reaſon as this is ſaid to have 
done, and that there was ſome other being 

that made uſe of its inſtrumentality . 


MoxrxzoveR, 
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bester ß we ade e from his 


hiſtories of the goſpel and acts of tlie apoſtles, 


that evil ſpirits had in thoſe times a power 
of entering the bodies of men, and not only 
influenced their ſpeech, but they are fre- 
quently repreſented to have ſpoken within 
them. And much of the ſame nature is 
the account which we have of ventriloquiſts 
ini heathen authors. We have an inſtance 
in the goſpels of their entering the bodies 
of brutes, even a whole herd of ſwine ; 
and if while they were in the ſwine, our 


Saviour had thought fit to command them 
to give their name, I ſee no reaſon to doubt 
their being able to anſwer Legion, and talk 


in them as well as they had done juſt before 


in the poor man poſſeſſed by them. And 
is it not as eaſy to conceive, that the devil 
might ſpeak out of the ſerpent, or make 
_ uſe of his organs for that purpoſe, which; | 
for ought we know, might have been as 


well fitted for ſpeech as thoſe of an aſs? 


The ſpeaking of one brute: facilitates 'our 
belief of ſpeech in the other. The reality 


of the one cannot be controverted by any 
who allow the authority and inſpiration of 
the ſcriptures either of Old or New Teſta- 


ment, 
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ment, as we have the atteſtation of an apoſtle 


to confirm the report of the prophet, that 
the dumb afs ſhake with man's voice, 2 Pet. 
2. 16. Why, therefore, ſhould we doubt 


the reality of the other? It is true, God is 
ſaid to have opened the mouth of the aſs ;"but 


neither can we pretend to limit the power 
of other ſpirits in this reſpect. It is ob- 


jected that Eve was not ſurprized at the 


ſpeech of the ſerpent; nor do we read that 


Balaam was at the ſpeech of his aſs ; tho 


in his time the nature and quality of brutes 


muſt be better underſtood, than they were 
by Eve in the infancy of the world, and he 


muſt have known that this was out of the 
common courſe of natuerer. 


IsSnAIIL venture to go one ſtep farther 
with regard to the nature of the ſerpent; it 
is not aſſerted upon juſt grounds that * he 
« was one of the loweſt of the beaſts.” 


Becauſe he is fo now, it does by no means 


follow that he was ſo when he tempted Eve, 
but on the ſuppoſition that he underwent 


no curſe, which is juſt the reverſe of _ 


which we are to argue upon. 


"Tow 
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Iv, therefore, we ſuppoſe him to have un- 


3 a curſe, the only way we have left 


of judging of his original ſtate is by forming 
in our minds a contraſt of what he is at pre- 
ſent. Inſtead therefore, of that abject, 
loathſome, hurtful reptile. to which he is 
now. degraded, he was probably an ere, 
beautiful, and engaging creature ; nay, per- 
haps, as. he was the moſt knowing, ſo in 
other reſpects the moſt excellent of the 


whole - brute creation,“ inſomuch, that it | 


hath been obſerved by ſome divines + of 


great judgment, that Eve might have taken 


him for an holy angel; it being not impro- 


bably conjectured. that angels appeared to 


our firſt parents in paradiſe under animal 
forms. The paſſage in Ezekzel above taken 


notice of, gives great countenance to this 


opinion, as does that of St Paul, which in- 
forms us that Satan, on occaſion, can trans 


Jorm bimſelf into an angel of light, This 


ſingle ſuppoſition, if admitted, would ſoon 
ſolve the whole difficulty; but this, as well 


wo as what was obſerved before, muſt be left 
| with the reader, who is to judge upon the 


4 See Mede, ib. p. 290. n Abp. Teniſon and Bp. Patrick. 
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whole whathes Eve's converſation with the 
ſerpent be too ſhocking and abſurd oo her 
to maintain, or us to believe. 


Tux objection vikich comes next in order, 
and the laſt of this collection, has already fal- 
len under conſideration. p. 49. There are 
ſome more interſperſed in different parts of 
the work, few of which deſerve notice. 


| IT is objected p. 115, © that the ſentence. 


* muſt. have been pronounced upon a real 


ce ſerpent, excluſively of any other agent, or 


e jt could not poſſibly be juſt.” But if 


there was another agent included under the 
form of the ſerpent, and who was principal 
in the crime, where is the injuſtice of inclu- 
ding him in the ſentence ? or, indeed, with 
what juſtice is his excluſion out of it plea- 
ded for, and what reaſon is there for under- 
* the words in ſo ee a ſenſe ? 


Om the other hand, the contrary. inter- 
pretation is repreſented as © an hypotheſis - 
which aſſigns the whole puniſhment to 
one being, yet charges the whole crime 
* to another.” p. 162. But this is an hy- 
potheſis of the writer's own framing. It 

| > Ol 
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is true} © the eurſe denounced! againſt this 
= ſerpent i is adapted to the ſtate and condi- 


« tion of a natural ſerpent, and is /iferally 


* applicable to no other kind of being.” * 
Theſe are the biſhop's own words, which 


he has mutilated in his quotation; having left 


out the words literally applicable. - But does 
it follow from 3 that they are not ap- 


plicable at all to any other Being; and is not 
this very application the main ſubject of the 


diſpute ? But from the conceſſion, which 
the biſhop is repreſented to have made, this 
application is inſinuated to be given up bj 
him, in order to reduce him to an e e | 


14 may with vive colour of reaſon be 
thought unjuſt, that any ſhare of the puniſh- 


ment or curſe ſhould fall upon the natural 


ſerpent; as he could be no more than an 


inſtrument in the crime, which is the moft 
material part of the objection. But by that 


univerſal /aw of connection, + which binds 


and unites the ſeveral parts of the creation 


to each other, the curſe was extended to the N 


reſt of the brutal kind, and the ſerpent being 


more intimately connected Won the np, 


© » By's Appendix, p. 2. ye See Eg an ik p. 33. 
| WAS 
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4 was only curſed above all other cattle. There 
are caſes in the law of Moſes, whereby the 
beaſt, that was perhaps no more acceſſary 


to an offence, than the ſerpent was to this, 
was ordered to be put to death, Lev. xx. 1 55 
16. And it might be neceſſary, thus, to de- 
grade the ſerpent, to render him the leſs 
fit inſtrument for any ſuch future attempt 


of the deceiver, and to perpetuate him as a 


monument of God's juſt ae. on ſin. 


P. 130. 17 he exiſtence of paradiſe is 
queſtioned and caviled at, becauſe its ſitu- 
« ation has never been known to the world, 


| © after the moſt diligent enquiry, to this 


<« very day,” and p. 133, it is repreſented as 
« a fanciful ſcene, bounding with fruits, 
© which had no exiſtence in nature, and 


0 planted in a part of the eaſt, which no 


« geography could ever mark out upon 
« the face of this globe.” But it is ſurely 
perverſe to demand an exact account of 
things whoſe exiſtence was of ſuch ſhort 
duration, and is ceaſed ſo long fince. It is 
ſufficient to evince the reality of its exiſtence, 
to obſerve that the ſituation of Paradiſe is 


deſcribed by the Hiſtorian with ſuch accura- 


cy, as perhaps is not to be paralleled elſe- 
where 


— — — — 


Os jtorions anfibered 
where at the confluence of four gr er 


5 fivers, whoſe courſes are deſcribed, and an 


account given of the produce of the coun- 


tries, thro which ſome of them paſſed M02; 


that though by length of time, and the 
changes which this globe has undergone; 
the exact ſpot cannot now be aſcertained, 


yet that it is ſufficient to anſwer every reli- 


gious purpoſe, and to fatisfy all reaſonable 


enquiries, to know that it ſtood ſomewhere : 


upon the Euphrates * — and with regard to 
the exiſtence of the fruits, which he 'fays 


abounded in it, though there was but one 


tree of a kind, it does not furely' fol low, 
that becauſe theſe fruits are not now known | 
to have any exiftence in nature, they never 


did exiſt at all. It may much more rea- 
ſonably' be demanded on the other hand, 


that before we give any account of theſe 


things, the nature and qualities of all other 


fruits ſhould be firſt accounted for, that now 
exiſt, or are ſuppoſed to have exiſted in na- 


ture ; and that the geography of all places, 


mention'd by all later writers of credit, 
ſhould be firſt preciſely fixt, and it will be 
time enough then to anſwer the ſame queſ- 


* Dr Rutherfarth has conſidered this objection more large- 
Wy, and * an ingenious ſolution of it. | 
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tions, with, regard to Moſes, when they with, 


come in their proper order. But it were a ; 
vain attempt to undertake to ſatisfy all the 
als of unreaſonable men, 


- In a letter to Dr Watirland, p 19. aſcribed 
to this ſame author, he has refſed up an ob- 
0 againſt the reality of the paradiſiacal 
ſtate, taken from the ſhort duration of it, 
which has received an anſwer from the 
ſcripture account of its future reſtoration.* 
The objections againſt the fall in that per- 
D may be reſolved into one or other 
of thoſe which have been urged anew in his 
examination, &c. and have been here conſi- 
dered, and which are all that I think to be 
any way conſiderable in themſelves. 


Tux author being now defunct, I hope 1 

have been ſufficiently careful to avoid any in- 
decent treatment of his memory; which 1 
wiſh no worſe to, nor to him, than that his 
works may be ſoon extinct with him, but 
that they may not follow him, nor ever riſe 
up in judgment againſt him. 


T 0 concbude, that PRONE are difficulties 
in the only account we have of the moſt 


* See Eſay on Redemption, p. 193. ad edit. 
1 aantient 
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=. . antient tranſactions in the world, is not at al 
| to be wondered at, the contrary would rather 
3 be matter of wonder; and though it were 
not in our power to give a ſatisfactory ſolu- 
tion of them all, yet the direct N of the 
1 truth and reality of the hiſtory, which have 
bs been here, and elſewhere, produced, are "of. 
| themſelves ſufficient to eſtabliſh it, againſt 
7 any objections that have been, or, I conceive, 1 
can be raiſed againſt it; as well as to con- 
| fim the juſtneſs of an obſervation: made 
long ago by the greateſt maſter of this ar- 
gument — © that the more, and the oftner © 
e this caſe is s conſidered 1 in all its circumſtan- 
< ces, the more will the commonly received 
ce interpretation prevail. „ | 


LET GOD EN TRUE, AND. EVERY Man 


| A LYAR., i * 4 N + 
22 * Bp. of Lond. Uſe and Intent of Prophecy, diſc. 3d. 
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